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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Employment and Unemployment, May 


Employment rose by 267,000 between April and May. The increase was 
greater than usual for the time of year in both the farm and non-farm sectors 
of the economy. 

The number of unemployed was estimated to be 457,000 in May, about 
165,000 lower than the previous month and 38,000 higher than a year earlier. 

In the week ended May 20, the labour force was estimated at 6,542,000; 
a month earlier the estimate was 6,440,000 and a year earlier it was 6,391,000. 
Employment was estimated at 6,085,000, compared with 5,818,000 a month 
earlier and 5,972,000 a year earlier, and unemployment at 457,000, compared 
with 622,000 in April and 419,000 in May 1960. 


Employment 


The increase in jobs between April and May was more than seasonal for 
the second successive month. Since spring, the year-to-year gain in employment 
has widened appreciably, from 23,000 in March to 113,000 in May. This is 
a year-to-year increase of 1.9 per cent, close to the long-term average. 

Of the estimated 6,085,000 employed in May, 4,395,000 were men and 
1,690,000 women. In the preceding month, employed men totalled 4,171,000; 
women 1,647,000. The employment total in May 1960 was made up of 
4,385,000 men and 1,587,000 women. 

A good deal of the stronger-than-seasonal demand was for male labour 
and, as a result, the number of men employed was slightly higher than a year 
earlier. The increase in women’s employment was seasonal, the wide margin 
over the year being maintained. 

A large addition to the farm work force, particularly in the number of 
unpaid family workers, accounted for a significant part of the employment 
gain during the month. The May estimate of employment in agriculture, 
726,000, was 51,000 higher than a year earlier and 74,000 higher than a 
month earlier. During the past year, agricultural employment has been steady, 
after a persistent decline in previous years. 

Among non-agricultural industries, increases of from 25,000 to 65,000 
occurred during the month, in the service, forestry, manufacturing and con- 
struction industries. The gains in forestry and manufacturing were greater than 
usual for the season. At mid-May, employment in mining and transportation 
was still down from a year earlier. Employment was about the same or higher 
than last year in other industries. 

Employment increases were most marked in the Prairie and Pacific 
provinces. In other regions gains were about seasonal. 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — CANADA 
: JULY 1958 TO DATE : 
 ——— Original dato ——==Seasonally adjusted 
‘ cu sc ee pe 


The number of unemployed was 
estimated to be 457,000 in May, a de- 
crease of 165,000 from the previous 
month. Of the 622,000 who were unem- 
ployed in April, about 253,000 had 
found jobs or had left the labour force 
by mid-May; in the same period, some 
88,000 had become unemployed. The 
result was a net reduction of 165,000. 


The number of unemployed men, 
397,000, was down 153,000 from the 
previous month. There was a decline of 
12,000 unemployed women, leaving a 
total of 60,000. 

Unemployment in May was 7.0 per 
cent of the labour force compared with 
9.7 per cent a month earlier and 6.6 
per cent a year earlier. 


The unemployment total consisted 

of 18,000 on temporary layoff and 439,- 

000 without work and seeking work. Of 

| the latter, 75 per cent had been unem- 

picnics! ployed for six months or less and 108,- 

000, or 25 per cent, had been unem- 

ployed for more than six months. Virtually all of the increase over last year 
was in the number of long-term unemployed. 


Labour Force 


6,600,000 


1 


6,500,000 


Employed: 
Non-Farm 


' Family Data—Estimates of the family characteristics of those unemployed 
in April have been tabulated. These tabulations are made quarterly to throw 
more light on the characteristics of the unemployed. 


Of the 622,000 unemployed, about 302,000, or 48 per cent, were heads 
of family units; 266,000, or 43 per cent, were sons and daughters or other 
relatives; and 54,000, or 9 per cent, were not members of family units. The 
568,000 unemployed who were members of families lived in 485,000 family 
units, of which about 52 per cent had at least one other member employed; 
and in 20 per cent two or more persons were employed. 


Regional Summaries 


In the Atlantic region, the April-to-May employment increase was about 
normal in spite of smaller-than-seasonal gains in fishing, agriculture and con- 
struction. The year-to-year employment gain was mainly in the trades and 
service industries. Manufacturing employment showed little over-all change. 
Coal mining employment declined over the year. Manufacturing employment 
showed considerable strengthening during the month as a result of rehiring 
in iron and steel plants and in aircraft manufacturing; employment gains in 
fish processing plants were smaller than usual because lobster fishing was 
delayed by heavy ice conditions. Most outdoor activities were hampered to 
some extent during the month owing to the late spring breakup. 


In the week ended May 20, the labour force in the Atlantic region was 
estimated at 589,000, employment at 515,000, and unemployment at 74,000. 
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Employment increased by an estimated 41,000 and was an estimated 17,000 
above the year-earlier figure. Unemployment declined by an estimated 25,000 
during the month but was 10,000 higher than a year earlier. 


Unemployment in May was 12.6 per cent of the labour force compared 
with 11.4 per cent a year before and 17.3 per cent the month before. 


Employment in Quebec increased seasonally between April and May, the 
rise being close to the average of the past few years. Most of the increase was 
in non-farm industries. 


The beginning of the log drive, which had been delayed by bad weather, 
resulted in a sharp upturn in the demand for forestry workers. In manufactur- 
ing, moderate employment expansion continued in the consumer goods indus- 
tries, including primary textiles, home furnishings and electrical appliances. 
Increased activity was reported in the industries producing structural steel, sheet 
metal and wire products. In the railway rolling stock industry, which had 
been operating at a very low level, conditions improved after receipt of new 
orders. Construction employment rose substantially in most areas. Agriculture 
and forestry were among the industries showing an employment increase over 
the year. Manufacturing employment was about the same as a year earlier. 

In the week ended May 20, the labour force in Quebec was estimated 
at 1,811,000, employment at 1,646,000, and unemployment at 165,000. Em- 
ployment increased by an estimated 76,000 during the month and by 22,000 
over the year. Unemployment declined by an estimated 68,000 during the 
month but remained slightly higher than a year earlier. Unemployment in 
May represented 9.1 per cent of the labour force, compared with 8.8 per 
cent a year ago and 12.9 per cent in April. 

Employment in Ontario increased by somewhat more than the usual 
amount between April and May. Almost all of the 59,000 increase in employ- 
ment occurred in non-farm industries, as outdoor activities continued their 
seasonal expansion. The number at work in forestry showed a substantial gain 
over April with the commencement of river drives, reopening of sawmills 
and resumption of hauling as load restrictions were lifted. In most parts of 
the region employment in construction and agriculture continued to rise as 
the weather improved. 

Employment conditions in manufacturing were generally firm, although 
soft spots were evident in some producer goods industries. Small employment 
gains occurred in primary iron and steel, in food and beverage plants, and 
among some producers of electrical equipment. With the widespread resumption 
of construction work, employment increased among producers of wood products, 
heavy machinery, sheet metal and non-metallic mineral products. Large layoffs 
occurred in the agricultural implement industry, considerably earlier than 
usual. There were also small layoffs in automobile and locomotive plants. 

Employment, at an estimated 2,266,000, was about the same as a year 
earlier. Increases in the number employed in service were offset by declines 
in mining employment and lower employment in manufacturing, notably motor 
vehicle and parts, rubber products and iron and steel products. 

In the week ended May 20, the labour force in Ontario region was 
estimated at 2,391,000, which was 12,000 higher than the year-earlier estimate. 
Unemployment, at an estimated 125,000, was lower by 35,000 than in April 
but slightly higher than in May 1960. Unemployment in May represented 5.2 
per cent of the labour force, compared with 4.9 per cent a year earlier and 
6.8 per cent in April. 
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The number working on farms rose sharply in the Prairie region between 
April and May in spite of rain in the early part of the month. Employment 
in non-agricultural industries, rising seasonally, showed year-to-year increases. 
Construction employment expanded, although hampered in some areas by 
rain. In the mining industry, oil-field work picked up during the month and 
some men were hired for base-metal mining in northern Manitoba. Coal mining 
employment in Alberta declined further to very low levels. Most logging opera- 
tions were seasonally inactive. In manufacturing, employment increased in 
most seasonal industries, especially in the production of construction materials. 
Weaknesses persisted in iron and steel products, especially sheet metal and 
machine shops. Employment in the service industry went up, particularly in 
establishments preparing for the vacation season. 

The largest non-farm gains over the year were in the service producing 
groups other than transportation. The number employed in coal and uranium 
mining was well down from last year and there was a slight decrease in 
oil-field employment, but these declines were partially offset by a substantial 
increase in base-metal mining in northern Manitoba. 

In the week ended May 20, the labour force was estimated at 1,159,00, 
employment at 1,114,000 and unemployment at 45,000. Employment was 
50,000 higher than in May 1960 but unemployment was higher too. In May, 
3.9 per cent of the labour force was unemployed, compared with 3.6 per cent 
a year earlier and 6.4 per cent a month earlier. 

Farm and non-farm employment in the Pacific region increased by more 
than the usual amount between April and May. Generally favourable weather 
and the removal of highway load restrictions allowed logging activity to expand. 
Sawmills, shingle mills and plywood plants increased operations and in pulp 
and paper plants employment remained high. Employment increased in plants 
supplying the forestry industry. Construction employment went up, although 
there was sluggishness in some parts of the region. Pipeline construction was 
delayed somewhat by wet weather. More men were hired in waterfront trans- 
portation as heavy grain movements continued. Mining employment moved up 
seasonally during the month, salmon fishing got under way, and substantial 
increases occurred in the trade and service industries. 

In the week ended May 20, the labour force was estimated at 592,000, 
employment at 544,000 and unemployment at 48,000. Unemployment repre- 
sented 8.1 per cent of the labour force in May, compared with 7.6 per cent in 
the same month last year and 10.0 per cent in April. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus Approximate 
Balance 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
woe | toed | Hoey | eae | May | Mes 

IMotropolipanira youre tert ete sted «52% Satie tao oe 5 3 7 9 us = 
Major industiial names as rvesn res Oeimeetten 10 9 16 17 = —_ 
MAIOL- AGMOULLULAL. waisaeninien eitlonte ine auntie csaeia. 2 3 8 8 4 3 
MAR OL son og seticete. staat eco niet cieisfotaiecentesoia Pacha aa rie 17 18 31 33 10 7 
DOUG) cc dames heist. iA dee Sten Oe 34 33 62 67 14 10 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MAY 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non- 


agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 
per cent or more agricultural) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE, APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Edmonton —»CALGARY 
Quebec-Levis Halifax 
St. John’s HAMILTON 
Vancouver-New MONTREAL 
Westminster & Ottawa-Hull 
Mission City Toronto 
Windsor (incl. —> WINNIPEG 
Leamington) 
Cornwall BRANTFORD 
Corner Brook FARNHAM-GRANBY 
Joliette FORT WILLIAM- 
Lac St. Jean PORT ARTHUR 
Moncton Guelph 
New Glasgow Kingston 
Rouyn-Val d’Or Kitchener 
Shawinigan London 
Sydney —>» NIAGARA PENINSULA 
Trois Rivieres Oshawa 
PETERBOROUGH 
SANT JOHN 
—>SHiERaRooKE 
—>TIMMI! NS- 
KIRKLAND LAKE 
Victoria 
Riviére du Loup Barrie BRANDON 
Thetford-Megantic- —»CHARLOTTETOWN MOOSE JAW 
St. Georges Chatham NORTH 
Lethbridge BATTLE- 
—»>PRINCE ALBERT FORD 
—}RED DEER —>REGINA 
Saskatoon 
—>YORKTON 
Bathurst BEAUHARNOIS —>»>BRAMPTON 
Bridgewater Belleville-Trenton —»GODERICH 
Campbellton —->BRACEBRIDGE Kitimat 
Edmundston Central Vancouver —»>LISTOWEL 
Fredericton Island —>MEDICINE 
Gaspe Chilliwack HAT 
Grand Falls doa Coy guina bees —}>SIMCOE 
Montmagny BRU —->STRATFORD 
Newcastle SP AWSON CREEK Swift Current 
Okanagan Valley fad oie —> WALKERTON 
rine cea ie At a i Piha —»> WEYBURN 
luesne: 
Quebec North Shore ie $s 
Rimouski —_>KENTVILLE 
St. Stephen Lachute-Ste:. 
Summerside Therese 
Woodstock, N.B. Lindsa’ 
Yarmouth —y)NORTH BAY 
Owen Sound 
—> PEMBROKE 
—)PORTAGE LA 
PRAIRIE 
PRINCE RUPERT 
STE. AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
St. Thomas 
—»SAULT STE. MARIE 
b —->SOREL 
Trail-Nelson 
—)»TRURO 
—»VALLEYFIELD 
—>VICTORIAVILLE 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 


>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 424, April issue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of June 15, 1961) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount Sa aS 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).........:....-..- (000)} May 20 6, 542 + 1.6 + 2.4 
[Grins ONO an Mem A Seems Ae Doe toc OTe (000)| May 20 6,085 + 4.6 + 1.9 
APRICUIEUTE ©, o.5 bok semis sepa ais 2 so sare Ged eats (000)| May 20 726 +11.3 + 7.6 
Non-aericuliture sa. s.-..ce ane a een ee teeta © (000)| May 20 5,359 + 3.7 + 1.2 
Pai dewOr kere) Bins atc eee oe ee (000)} May 20 4,905 + 4.9 + 0.8 
AG works) NOULS'Or MOTE: ak. - ae (000)| May 20 5, 283 + 5.7 + 0.6 
Ateworl: lessthan so DOULrsiea nes. en arenes: (000)| May 20 664 — 2.4 +14.5 
Employed but not at work................. (000)| May 20 138 — 1.4 — 0.7 
Unemployed taericrcac mete sae oe enaetbe ce Seeteees (000)} May 20 457 —26.5 + 9.1 
PA GlantiCen tics ec ao oe ea eee (000)} May 20 74 —25.3 +15.6 
QuebeGife case ta sc cocaseleingg coe SRG ee (000)| May 20 165 —29.2 + 5.8 
Onvariowek cate se aS eee ee nee (000)| May 20 125 —21.9 + 7.8 
IPrAare yee Sere. oc hse RO os Oe eee (000)| May 20 45 —37.5 +12.5 
IPaCIf Ce: SRA AMES Hist Sia Soahairt arate ccs Rs (000)| May 20 48 —17.3 +11.6 
Without work and seeking work.............. (000)} May 20 439 —25.6 +10.0 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............ (000)! May 20 18 —43.8 —10.0 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100)................ March 110.9 — 0.1 — 2.9 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)............ March 104.9 + 0.3 — 3.8 
Pnamupration’ss...smis ce ae oe eee cnet Ee eae Ist.Qtr.1961} 11,839 —_ —28.7 
Destined to the labour force................---. Ist. Qtr.1961 5,374 —_ —33.6 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and Lockoutseseeia rors wey 9c. so i Een a May 50 +66.7 +31.6 
No: Of workerstinvolwed....... 0-28 ones May 13,001 +107.5 +81.8 
Durationsinumamdaysy.cec ee. Git SA enn cee May 111,980 +89.0 +49.5 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.).......| March $77.66 — 0.2 + 3.0 
Average hourly earnings (mgf.)..............0..00000- March $1.83 + 0.5 + 2.8 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............... March 40.3 — 0.3 — 0.5 
Average weekly wages (mfg:)...:....¢.00.«s0cee ssa uh March $73.63 + 0.3 + 2.3 
Consumer price index (1949 = 100).................... May 129.0 — 0.1 + 1.3 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949 = 
LOO) wen tered. pee paride sacksls ots oceencln Speer eae See eee gee a Sn March 136.6 + 0.3 + 1.0 
diotal labour income... ..4.: 4. os. wee ee $000,000) March 1,507 + 0.3 + 2.6 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949 = 100)........... cess use seccecs April 167.3 + 2.4 + 1.8 
Manutacturing?.::.........:. see oe Lee April 149.0 + 3.0 + 0.7 
| DYE 9) (ae a REIT yy op we April 141.6 + 1.3 — 4.6 
INOM-CUDADIOS: is .ccagnsbocateos va 05, eR Son April 155.3 + 4.4 + 5.3 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 424 April issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


The 22 major settlements reached during May produced new collective 
agreements for approximately 135,000 workers in various industries across 
Canada. Included in these settlements were those that brought to an end the 
work stoppages at Halifax Shipyards, Halifax, N.S., and at Saint John Ship- 
buiiding and Dry Dock, Saint John, N.B. At the end of the month negotiations 
were continuing for the renewal of another 93 major collective agreements 
covering some 175,000 employees. 

The highlight of the collective bargaining scene during May was the settle- 
ment that brought to an end 18 months of negotiations between the non-operating 
unions and the major railways and provided wage increases for 111,000 
workers from coast to coast (see page 540 for details). Bargaining in the rail- 
way industry will now be centred around the renewal of contracts with unions 
representing approximately 30,000 conductors, engineers, firemen, baggage- 
men, and others directly involved in the operation of trains. 

In another sector of the transportation industry, Trans-Canada Air Lines 
was engaged in negotiating the renewal of three major collective agreements 
with unions representing approximately 3,000 flight and sales personnel. The 
gradual introduction of jet airliners by T.C.A. injected new issues into the 
bargaining with air crews and flight attendants. One of these issues was the “jet 
speed clause” which became the primary area of disagreement between the 
company and the Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association repre- 
senting stewardesses and pursers. This clause, proposed by the union, was 
designed to compensate employees for the faster flights of jet aircraft at the 
rate of 25 extra minutes for every hour of flying time abroad DC-8’s and 123 
extra minutes for every hour aboard the Vanguard turbo props. The majority 
report of the conciliation board set up to assist in the dispute agreed with the 
principle of “jet speed pay”. 

The report recommended a formula relating the extra flying time credit 
to the speed of the aircraft. Under this system flight attendants aboard faster 
airliners would be credited with one additional minute per hour of flying time 
for each 25 miles per hour in excess of a basic 300 miles per hour, on the 
basis of the mean cruising speed ascribed to the aircraft by the IC.A.O. 
Accordingly, special flight credits would be ten minutes extra for every hour 
on DC-8 jet flights and five minutes extra for every hour aboard Vanguards. In 
addition to these special flight credits the majority report recommended a general 
wage increase of 5 per cent instead of the 15 requested by the union. 

T.C.A. rejected the board’s recommendations and took particular excep- 
tion to the establishment of a formula that would commit the company to 
automatic pay increases as airliner speeds rise. As an alternative, T.C.A. 
proposed a straight salary increase with a differential for work aboard jets. The 
company proposal would provide stewardesses and pursers with wage increases 
ranging from $15 to $25 a month for work on conventional aircraft and $35 
to $63 a month on DC-8 jets. Retroactive pay included in the offer would give 
flight attendants a lump sum of $65 to $135 and an additional amount of 
approximately $350 for those employees who had worked on DC-8’s since 
April 1, 1960. The union officials did not accept the offer but presented it to 
the membership for a vote. 
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The matter of jet pay was also at issue in last year’s contract negotiations 
between T.C.A. and the Canadian Airline Pilots’ Association at which time a 
pay schedule for fully qualified jet pilots was established. The agreement 
between T.C.A. and the airline pilots expired in March and during May 
negotiations for a new agreement were still in progress. During the month the 
company was also negotiating a new agreement wth the T.C.A. Sales 
Employees’ Association. 

In British Columbia the province’s salmon fishermen, through the United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union, opened negotiations for a new agree- 
ment with the Fisheries Association which bargains for the companies. In the 
letter of notice the union asked for increases up to 8 cents a pound in the price 
paid to fishermen for their catch. Among other contract improvements included 
in the fishermen’s submission were increased company payments to the union’s 
welfare fund; changes in the medical insurance plan whereby costs would be 
shared equally by employers and employees; and a pension plan financed by 
a 5-per-cent levy on fishermen’s earnings matched by an equal contribution 
from the employers. 

Also in the British Columbia fishing industry, representatives of the Native 
Brotherhood of British Columbia joined the bargaining committee of the 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union in negotiations with the west coast 
salmon canneries and cold storage plants. These negotiations continued during 
May with the assistance of a conciliation officer. A conciliation officer was also 
assisting in the concurrent bargaining between the Fisheries Association and 700 
salmon tendermen represented by the United Fishermen and Allied Workers. 

After ten weeks of collective bargaining a memorandum of agreement was 
signed between the International Woodworkers of America and more than 
120 coastal operators engaged in logging and lumber processing, represented 
by their bargaining agency, Forest Industrial Relations Limited. The memo- 
randum of agreement provides for an industry-wide health and welfare plan 
but no wage increases, except for the relatively small number of engineers and 
firemen who would get 44 to 10 cents an hour. The proposals will be 
presented to the 27,000 lumber workers and loggers covered by the agreement 
for approval before the contract is signed. A feature of this proposed one-year 
agreement is an industry-wide health and welfare plan designed to replace the 
different individual plans currently in existence. The proposed new plan would 
provide medical services for employees during layoff up to a period of six 
months; a weekly sickness indemnity of $35 for a maximum of 26 weeks; a 
$5,000 life insurance policy; and a $5,000 accidental death and dismember- 
ment insurance policy. The plan would be administered by a board of 
trustees made up of representatives from the IWA and the employers, with the 
cost shared equally by both. The memorandum of agreement stipulated that 
membership in the health and welfare plan should be a condition of employment. 
Other features of the proposed agreement include one extra paid statutory 
holiday, a new procedure for fixing rates for new and revised jobs, a revised 
arbitration procedure, and provision for promotions from within the bargaining 
unit. 

Union and management representatives from five eastern Canada news- 
print mills met during the month to work out a new collective agreement. The 
companies are represented by the Eastern Canada Newsprint Group made up 
of the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Quebec City; Bowater’s Mersey 
Paper, Liverpool, N.S.; James MacLaren, Buckingham, Que.; and St. Lawrence 
Corporation, Three Rivers and Dolbeau, Que. The unions, the Paper Makers, 
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Pulp and Paper Mill Workers, and the I.B.E.W., asked for an hourly increase 
of 12 cents; shift premiums of 10 and 15 cents; two additional statutory holi- 
days; improved pensions and vacation plans, as well as other fringe benefits. At 
the close of the month the parties had not reached an agreement and applica- 
sia sh made for conciliation services in the two provinces where the mills are 
ocated. 


During April and May the United Rubber Workers’ Union concluded five 
new one-year agreements with rubber and tire manufacturers in southern 
Ontario. In April, approximately 1,900 employees received wage increases in 
settlements with Firestone Tire and Rubber, Hamilton, and Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber, New Toronto. Another 2,000 rubber workers were affected by 
new contracts concluded during May with Dominion Rubber Company’s tire 
plant in Kitchener and two Dunlop of Canada plants located in Toronto and 
Whitby. The Dominion Rubber and Dunlop agreements will provide wage 
increases ranging from 53 cents to 6 cents an hour for hourly-paid workers and 
3% cents to 5 cents for incentive classifications. The weekly benefits paid 
to employees during illness were increased by up to $7 a week. During May 
bargaining continued between the URW and B. F. Goodrich and the footwear 
division of Dominion Rubber in Kitchener. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During June, July and August 


(except those under negotiation in May) 


Company and Location Union 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. ..........0..0.... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Saint John, N.B. ........ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont. ......0..0000..... I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bldg. maintenance companies, Vancouver, B.C. Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ares Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 
CRITI Pi Ne ae: abr Tet hes: wok Suhel nag t+: Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Que 
Cluett. Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, Ont. ... Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ........ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Courtaulds Canada, Cornwall, Ont. .......0..0.00... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cyanamid of Canada, Niagara Falls, Ont. ........ U.E. (Ind.) 
Donahue Bros., Clermont, Que. «.........:...-.:.00+ , CE pe 3 & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Dosco, Cdn. Bridge, Walkerville, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dosco (Wabana Mines), Bell Island, Nfld. ....... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Distillers Corp., Ville LaSalle, Qué: <!.....5.4.0..... Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont of Canada, Maitland, Ont. .................... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fisheries Assoc., Til asin a eeedtedelt Bod Becta « Native Brotherhood (Ind.) (salmon fishermen) 
Fisheries CAssoc.sB:Ciis,.22 rR. Ae. United Fishermen (Ind.) (salmon fishermen) 
Fraser Cos,, Edmundston)*N BY). sens. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton Cotton & subsids., Hamilton, Dundas 

SEE TENLONS Obs poh ie. s Pen eek texas rtedaihe.. Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (car car- 

HeTSs hf Ontowes, cnaeneses.. caveat Me Teamsters (Ind.) 


Okanagan Shippers’ Assoc., Okanagan Valley, 
B: Ca ae. ESS OES PE AE ee CLC-chartered local 


Polymer Corporation, Sarnia, Ont. .........0..00.00.. Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sask. Wheat Pool (Elevator Div.) Ont., Man., 
SEE Len Qe RL Oi st ae eee eREN >. Rebecca eo ae RE Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Stelco re Works), Hamilton, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stelco (Hamilton Works), Hamilton, Ont. ........... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During May 
Bargaining 


Company and Location 

Assoc. des Marchands Détaillants (Produits Ali- 

- Bag lh Quebec, 
ectric, company- 
Canada Cement, ae = Ont., Man., & Alta. 
C.B.C., company-wide 
Cdn. 7 Rose Electric, Cobourg, Oakville, Peter- 
borough, Toronto, Ont. 


Cdn. General Electric, Montreal & Oh tte. 
Cdn. International Paper, N.B., Que. & 


Clothing . Assoc., Quebec, Farnham & 
Victoriaville, Que. 
C.N.R., system-wide 


CINLR., system-wide ..........5.csceeceecesseeeeeeeeeceeeneeneees 
C.P.R., system-wide 


C.P.R., system-wide 
C.P.R., system-wide 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’ Mere, Que! ..2...2326 


Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .................. 


Dominion Bridge, Vancouver, B.C. ee 
Dommion Coal; Sydney, N.S. 2.2. 
Dom. Rubber (Footwear Diy.), Kitchener, Ont. 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ......... 

Donnacona Paper, Donnacona, Que. Fett 
pen iy AG i 6 Ce ae eo ae 
Edmonton City, Alta. 
Edmonton City, Alta. 
Edmonton City, Alta. 
Employing Printers’ Assoc., Montreal, Que. ........ 
Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que. _.. 
Goodrich Canada, Kitchener, Ont. 
Halifax City, N.S. 
Hamilton City, Ont. 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ontse 
H. J. Heinz, Leamington, 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Qe. 22s... 
Kelvinator of Canada, London, Ont. ................... 
MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que. —................ 
Montreal Transp. Commission, ict. 
Noranda Mimes, Noranda, Que. ........000...0000ceccee 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ 
R.C.A. Victor, Montreal, Que 
R.C.A. Victor, Montreal, Que. _.......... 
Sask. Power Corp., province-wide _.. i ee. 
Scott Clothing, Longueuil, Que... 

Shell Oil, Montreal East, Que. 00000000... 
Ste. Anne Power, Beaupre, Que. 


eee General Hospital, St. Boniface, 
Ae o pos neuen ahsnatuter Poe: ion etd va = «ceca pone aver eee... 
Stelco, Montreal, Que. 

Tamper Limited, Lachine, a 

TeAS company-wide 
T.C.A., company-wide .0.......0000000........ 
Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C. 
Various pulp & paper mills, B.C. : 
White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver, Boy 
Winnipeg City, Man. 


Union 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
LB.E.W. A elegy Cot /CLC) 

Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Radio & T.V. “Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) 


LUE. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant & salaried 


empl.) 
LUE, AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Oper. Engi- 
eers (AFL-CIO ) 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC 


) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC 


) a 
Trainmen ey cre (dining car staff) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Structural Iron Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Rubber Wkrs. ete Cok 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (inside wkrs.) 

Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Steelworkers es ) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind. 

Empl. Assoc. (nd) 

LU.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Empl. Council (Ind.) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
LU.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
Sales Empl. (Ind.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 
Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Empl. Union (Ind.) 
Public Service Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Abitibi Paper, Iroquois Falls, Ont. .......0..0..00........ 
Abitibi Paper, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Association Patronale du Commerce, (Hard- 


ware), (Quebee Mone Na aa alte 


Assoc. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 
bec, Que. 
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Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

= Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
ill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Services Federation (CNTU) (female) 
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Company and Location Union 
Assoc. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 


BOC QUOT REE. .EIOS, ... Services Federation (CNTU) (male) 
B.A. Oil, Clarkson, Ont. .. Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC 
Calgary City, Alta. Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Dryden Paper, Dryden, Ont. «...06.....000..00000080 a SEY aes & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
10/ 
Dupuis Freres, Montreal, Que. ...........0.ccccccccceereee Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
East. Can. Newsprint Grp., Que. & N.S... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
: 5 Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
paNntOrIeN MA SHHCR MS. E IU. L.. Kbit recent. te United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Fisheries Assoc. & Cold Storage Cos., B.C. ........ United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 
; me (Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 
Food stores (various), Winnipeg, Man. .............. Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Forest Industrial Relations, B.C. coast ................ Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Corp. of Can., Marathon, Ont. ............ Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario Hydro, company-wide 0.0... Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Seitario Paper, Thorold, Ont. ........scssceocesssoveessoes Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
4 ¥ : Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Saguenay Terminals, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Scarborough Township, Ont. 2.0.00... ccccceeeeeee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 
Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. .............. Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Westeel Products, western provinces .........0...cc0c000 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 
Assoc. Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, Que- 


Tae ge ch eRe te a ee pore Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
B.C. Hotels Assoc., New Westminster, Burnaby, 
measer’ Valley}! BC. tesserae. 2-28... iee. 2k Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assoc., Vancouver, B.C. ................. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers) 
Batcary City, sAltaee: 8) gto. Fie Res Public Empl. (CLC) (outside wkrs.) 


Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. .................:.0 Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Canadian Car, Fort William, Ont. 0.000.000.0000... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que. .......... Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Lithographers Assoc., eastern Canada Lithographers (CLC) 

Cdn. Vickers (Engineering Div.) Montreal, Que. Boilermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton, Ont. .00...0.0.00.00.000 U.E. (ind.) 

BAT R., BYSICI-WIdE! i oeh tars Pavten. -astboieiida sak Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

MPP Mec, SBYEERE WINE, Bier Sa en eas. neon. ntet Ede Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon, Que. 0.000000... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Glass, Wallaceburg, Ont. 0000.00.00... Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ........ CNTU-chartered local 

Dom. Rubber (Rubber Div.), St. Jerome, Que. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hollinger Mines, aeMaTATTNAS, ONES oes va emeseseestos-0icce Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumaker, Ont. ... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miner Rubber, Granby, Que. oo..cececccseccseccscsessceeeese Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sangamo Company, Leaside, Ont. 2.0...00...0.ccccccce. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Shipping Federation of Can., Montreal, Que. 


pen lRinA- (CLC) 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. 


js AE Building Services Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Que. ................ Textile Federation (CNTU) 
et Aan COMPANY Gee te ysire:,. Mathes Ri ECe te Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Arbitration 
Hopital Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, Que. .........0.0c... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Work Stoppage 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


, Part Ill—Settlements Reached During May 1961 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures for 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 

AcME, BoRDEN & OTHER DAIRIES, TORONTO, ONT.—TEAMSTERS (IND.): l-yr. agreement 
covering 1,250 empl.—wage increase of $1.50 per wk. for inside empl.; drivers to receive 4 
quarterly payments of $7 each, the first to be paid July 1, 1961; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. 
continuous service (formerly 4 wks. after 25 yrs.); improvements in welfare clauses. 

ANGLO-CDN. PAPER, FORESTVILLE, QUE.—CARPENTERS (LUMBER & SAWMILL Wrrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,000 empl.—wage increases ranging from 2% to 3% 
depending on classification. 

CaN. IRON FouNpRIES, THREE RiveRS, QuE.—Mou.pers (AFL-CIO/CLC): l-yr. agreement 

covering 500 empl.—wage rates in new agreement to remain unchanged but some improvements 
i inge benefits. 
5 poe STEAMSHIP LINES, ONT. & QuUE.—RAILWAY CLERKS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 900 empl.—4¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to April 1, 1960; an additional 3¢ an _ hr. 
retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960; 7¢ an hr. eff. April 15, 1961 and a final 7¢ an hr. eff. April 15, 1962; 
3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service (previously 3 wks. after 20 yrs.). 
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Cpn. GENERAL ELECTRIC, TORONTO, PETERBOROUGH & GUELPH, Ont.—U.E. (IND.): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 4,500 empl.—a general increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 24, 1961 plus a further 
general increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 24, 1962; 10% cost-of-living bonus incorporated into 
base rates; new basis for calculation of cost-of-living bonus established to be eff. until Dec. 24, 
1961, after which C.O.L. provisions will be discontinued; 4 wks. paid vacation after 25 yrs. 
of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks.); improved medical and pension plan. 

Cdn. Tusk AND STEEL, MONTREAL, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,000 empl.—2¢-an-hr. increase eff. May 8, 1961; a further 2¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 6, 1961; 
2¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962 and a final 1¢-an-hr. increase eff. Feb. 1, 1963; improvements in the 
welfare plan. 

CONSOLIDATED PAPER, STE. ANNE DE PoRTNEUF, QUE.—PULP & PAPER WKRS. FEDERATION 
(CNTU): 1-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Aug. 1, 1960, 
bringing the base rate up to $1.06 an hr. 

C.N.R., C.P.R., OTHER RAILWAYS—15 UNIONS (NON-OPERATING EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 111,000 empl.—increase of 2¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1960; additional 5¢ an hr. 
retroactive to Sept. 1, 1960 plus 4% increase eff. May 1, 1961 calculated on the basis of wage 
tie: eff. Dec. 31, 1959; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (previously 4 wks. after 35 
yrs.). 
Dom. RusBer (TirE Div.), KITCHENER, ONT.—RuBBER Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 1,100 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase for day wkrs.; 5¢-an-hr. increase for incentive 
wkrs.; increase in sick pay. 

DUNLOP CANADA, TORONTO, ONT.—RUBBER WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr agreement cover- 
ing 500 empl.—54¢-an-hr. increase for hourly paid wkrs.; 34¢ an hr. added to base rates for piece 
wkrs; sick benefits increased by $7 a wk. for male empl. and $3.50 a wk. for female empl. 

DunLop CANADA, WHITBY, ONT.—RUBBER Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 
500 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase for hourly rated empl.; 4¢-an-hr. increase for empl. in incentive 
classifications; weekly sick benefits increased by $7 a wk. for male empl. and $3.50 a wk. for 
female empl. 

EMPLOYING PrintERS’ Assoc., MONTREAL, QUE.—BOOKBINDERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 550 empl.—wage rates for male empl. to be increased by 10¢ an hr. retro- 
active to March 1, 1961 plus an additional 10¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962; wages for female empl. 
increased by 6¢ an hr. retroactive to March 1, 1961 plus an additional 6¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962; 
eff. in 1961 empl. with i5 yrs. of service will be entitled to 3 wks. paid vacation and in 1962 
the 3 wks. vacation will be extended to all empl. having 10 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. 
vacation after 18 yrs.); paid holidays which fall on Sunday will be taken the following day. 

Firtincs Limirep, OsHAWA, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 700 empl—wage increase of 3¢ an hr. for day wkrs. earning $1.80 an hr. or less eff. 
May 1, 1962; plus an additional 3¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 1, 1962; life insurance increased by $500; 
ee ue accident payments increased from $27.50 to $35 a wk. with coverage extended from 

to wks. 

HaiFaAx SHipyarpDs (Dosco), HaLirax & DARTMOUTH, N.S.—MarINE Wxrs. (CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 1,200 empl.—3¢-an-hr. increase eff. May 29, 1961; an additional 3¢ an hr. 
eff. Nov. 1, 1961; 3¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1962; another 3¢ an hr. Dec. 1, 1962; 3¢ an hr. eff. 
June 1, 1963 and a final 3¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 15, 1963; retroactive pay of $40 for each empl.; 
eff. oe (é ve empl. with rage bay of peal ae on be entitled to 4 wks. of paid vacation 
annually (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation); pensions increased fr 
$115 per month eff. Jan. 1963. Z whi acest 

HaMILTon City, OntT.—PusLic EmMpL. (CLC) (OFFICE wKRs.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
ue a increase of 3% retroactive to Jan. 30, 1961; split shifts eliminated; improved 

KeLLocc Company, LONDON, ONT.—MILLERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement coveri 
550 empl.—a general increase of 5% retroactive t i hi : ‘ ag 
oe April is eo. e to Apirl 15, 1961; a further increase of 44% 

AKEHEAD TERM. ELEVATORS Assoc., ForT WILLIAM, ONT.—RAILWAY - 
CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,500 empl.—a general wage increase of SOF Canoe ae 
1, 1961; a further 34% increase eff. Jan. 1, 1962; all increases calculated on wage rates eff. 
Dec. 31, 1960; shift premium increased to 8¢-an-hr.; holidays worked will be paid at remium 
ee of double time rather than time and one-half as formerly; increase in employer’s late 
a be aeceand hospital plan; a minimum of 3 hrs. pay will be given when empl. called out 

MIRAMICHI LUMBER, CHATHAM INDUSTRIES & OTHERS, MIRAMICHI Ports, N.B.—M 

‘ . ’ » N.B.—MIRAMICHI 
ee & Lasour (Inp.): 1-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—a general wage increase of 5¢ 

NEw BRUNSWICK POWER COMMISSION, PROVINCE-WIDE— : 
ae Le eit ODL earsiO general wage increase; Eee Oe eee ae 
neni pent will not enelicela cs classes, decreases for others, but wage rates for present 

ICSPITALS (SIX), MONTREAL & DISTRICT, , 
agieement covering 2,000 empl.—increases Blige ar A cee CGNTOD obvi 
rer ries retroactive to Jan. 1, 1961; eff. Sept. 3, 1961 weekly hrs fo. cen ahi ee i 
reduc 7 C 
a ed from 44 hrs, to 40 hrs. and for office wkrs. from 41 to 35 hrs. with same take-home 

Saint JOHN SHIPBUILDING AND Dryp 
Machines (CAPL-CIO/CLO) a ‘rites Spr aaa ener ESO en aS (EOD 
ment at the rate o er mo. for tim i : aot IEMs 
1961; an increase of 34 an hr. eff. Nag be eet Me period Hoe April 19, 1960 to Jan. 1, 
eff. Dec. 1, 4961 and-June<deio6>, , urther increases each of 3¢ an hr. 

ORONTO WESTERN HospiraL, ToRoNTO, — 
4-yr. agreement covering 550 empl—an pea ; RULDING, SREVICE A ale (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
a further increase of $10 a mo. for all empl. eff. April 30, 1962: aaa empl. eff. May 1, 1961; 
April 29, 1963; retroactive pay of $42 for each empl. , ; and an additional $5 a mo. eff. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


1960-61 Winter Works Program Most Successful Yet 


The past winter’s Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program was the most 
successful since these programs were intro- 
duced in 1958. Up to May 31, its closing 
day, the program had provided on-site jobs 
for 120,257 men, for a total of 5,102,405 
man-days of work. These totals are not yet 
complete. 

The previous year’s program provided 
51,610 on-site jobs and a total of 1,952,833 
man-days of work. 

Almost three times as many municipali- 
ties across the country participated last 
winter—2,157 compared with 767 the year 
before. 

In addition to the jobs provided directly 
on projects approved under the program, 
at least an equal number were provided 
indirectly in the industries that manufacture, 
sell, and transport the materials used on 
these jobs. It is thus estimated that the 
program provided some 240,000 jobs. 

By the end of May, 7,180 projects had 
been approved by provincial governments 
and accepted by the federal Government. 
The total estimated cost of these projects 
was $292,690,230, of which $92,742,897 
was direct payroll cost. 

During the period of the program $71,- 
881,788 was expended on direct payroll 
costs and of this sum the federal contribu- 
tion amounted to $35,528,592. In addition, 
many of the provinces had contributed 


toward payroll costs of projects in their 
municipalities. 

This year, the program began on October 
15, 1960, six weeks earlier than the year 
before, and it had been extended until the 
end of May, 1961—a total of 74 months 
compared with 6 months the year before. It 
had also been broadened to include new 
classes of projects, including, for the first 
time, the construction and renovation of 
municipal buildings as well as other pro- 
jects such as street lighting, water and 
sewage treatment plants and pumping 
stations. 

For all of Canada, water and sewer 
projects accounted for the greatest activity— 
45.3 per cent of the man-days of work, 
37.4 per cent of the number of men em- 
ployed and 47.0 per cent of the payroll 
costs during the period of the program. 
Road and sidewalk projects were next with 
30.3 per sent of the man-days of work, 
41.7 per cent of the number of men em- 
ployed and 26.2 per cent of the payroll 
costs. 

Municipal building projects accounted 
for 13.8 per cent of the man-days of work, 
11.4 per cent of the number of men em- 
ployed and 15.9 per cent of payroll costs. 
Parks and playgrounds accounted for 10.6 
per cent of the man-days of work, 9.5 per 
cent of the number of men employed and 
10.9 per cent of the direct payroll costs. 


Canada, U.S. to Share Views on Labour Problems 


Steps toward facilitating informal ex- 
changes of views and information on labour 
matters were taken during the two-day 
meeting of Hon. Michael Starr, Canadian 
Minister of Labour, and United States 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, in 
Washington, April 26-27. 

In a joint statement issued after the 
meetings, it was pointed out that “the long 
history of the Canadian-American partner- 
ship in North America has clearly demon- 
strated that the shared interests and shared 
problems of the two nations provide a sure 
base for shared opportunities.” 

Mr. Starr was accompanied by George V. 
Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour. Pat 
Conroy, Labour Counsellor at the Cana- 
dian Embassy in Washington; Paul LaBerge, 
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Third Secretary; and Tom Van Dusen, 
Executive Assistant to the Minister, com- 
pleted the Canadian delegation. 

The American delegation included Wil- 
lard Wirtz, Under-Secretary of Labor; 
Jerry Holleman, Assistant Secretary for 
Manpower; George Weaver, Assistant Sec- 
retary for International Affairs; Assistant 
Secretary James Reynolds and a number of 
Bureau Directors. 

The agenda for the two-day sessions in- 
cluded such topics as employment, techno- 
logical changes and productivity, training 
and retraining, labour-management relations 
and the International Labour Organization. 
The Canadian delegation was received by 
the President of the United States and had 
the opportunity of meeting also with num- 
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Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, was greeted at the airport by United States 
Secretary of Labor Hon. Arthur J. Goldberg, on the occasion of his two-day visit to 
Washington, April 26-27. The picture shows (left to right): A. D. P. Heeney, Canadian 
Ambassador in Washington; George Y. Haythorne, Canadian Deputy Minister of Labour; 
Mrs. Starr; the Minister; and Mr. and Mrs. Goldberg. 


rous government officials, labour leaders 
and others. 

“Our meetings in Washington with the 
President and with other Government offi- 
cials have proved informative and instruc- 
tive in terms of the mutual problems we 
confront, as well as inspiring and reward- 
ing in terms of their relationship to Cana- 
dian-American friendship,” commented Mr. 
Starr. 

The joint statement adds: 

“The United States and Canada are 
closely linked in every sense—geographic- 
ally, economically, politically, and cultur- 
ally. Many of the same corporations and 
trade unions operate on both sides of the 
border; many workers migrate, and some 


even commute, across that border; and of 
course our countries are affected similarly 
by the ups and downs in business condi- 
tions and in international relations gener- 
ally. We have both been concerned with 
how to combat unemployment, how to deal 
with the problems arising from automation, 
and how best to handle labour-management 
relations, and many others.” 

In welcoming the Canadian delegation on 
its arrival in Washington, Mr. Goldberg 
stated: “Our two nations today face many 
domestic and international problems. These 
problems are of manifest concern to us 
both. They require solutions calling for 
co-operation and mutual action.” 


Seven Surplus Manpower Areas Qualify for Accelerated Depreciation 


Seven centres so far have been designated 
as surplus manpower areas eligible for par- 
ticipation in a program designed to assist 
areas suffering from high unemployment 
over an extended period. The Special Capi- 
tal Cost Allowance Program, announced 
in the supplementary budget of December 
20, 1960, provides for “accelerated depre- 
ciation” tax deductions which permit the 
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taxpayer to deduct his normal capital cost 
allowances at a more rapid pace than under 
normal depreciation regulations. 

The following conditions establish the 
eligibility for accelerated depreciation allow- 
ance: The assets claimed must be used in 
the production of a product new or not 
ordinarily manufactured in the prescribed 
area, and the area itself must belong among 
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those classified as “surplus manpower area,” 
a designation for which municipal authori- 
ties may apply to the Department of 
Labour. 

Upon receipt of an application, the De- 
partment reviews employment and unem- 
ployment conditions in the area and, if 
these meet the criteria specified by the 
Minister on March 2, 1961 (L.G., April, 
p. 338), the Governor-in-Council designates 
the area as eligible for accelerated depre- 
ciation. 

At the end of May, 41 applications had 
been received. 

Applications have been received -from: 
Amherst, County of Cape Breton, District of 
Guysborough, District of Yarmouth, Louis- 
bourg, Mahone Bay, New Glasgow, Pictou, 
Springhill, Trenton, and Yarmouth in Nova 
Scotia; Campbellton, Chatham, County of 
Gloucester, County of Northumberland, 


County of Saint John, Dalhousie, Grand 
Falls, Milltown, Moncton, Newcastle, Port 
Elgin, Sackville, Shippegan, Sussex, and 
Westmoreland County in New Brunswick; 
Chandler, Jacques Cartier, Matane, New 
Richmond, Richmond, St. Jerome, and 
Tracy in Quebec; Cornwall, County of 
Essex, Elliot Lake, Fort William, Morris- 
burg, and Windsor in Ontario; Carberry in 
Manitoba; and Drumheller in Alberta. 

The seven centres so far designated by 
the Governor-in-Council as surplus man- 
power areas are: Cornwall, Windsor, New 
Glasgow, Elliot Lake, Grand _ Falls-St. 
Leonard, Amherst, and Springhill. A re- 
view of employment and unemployment 
conditions disclosed that St. Jerome, Rich- 
mond, and Jacques Cartier in Quebec did 
not qualify. Other areas are being investi- 
gated. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 
A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


April 26—Net amount in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund on March 31 was 
$166,145,500 with securities held valued at 
par, and $135,771,703.12 with securities 
held valued at current market price, the 
Minister of Finance says in reply to a 
question. In addition, securities of a par 
value of $82,772,000 had been pledged to 
the Department of Finance to cover loans 
of $67,000,000, he adds (p. 4010). 

If the assets of the CNR pension trust 
fund were at any time insufficient to meet 
current liabilities the company would pay 
to the fund such sums as might be re- 
quired, the Minister of Transport said in 
reply to a question (p. 4011). 

Applications for designations as surplus 
manpower areas have been received by the 
Department of Labour from 28 areas or 
localities, and one area—that served by 
the National Employment Office in Corn- 
wall—has been so designated, the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Minister of Labour 
says in reply to a question (p. 4012). 

April 27—Resolution preceding introduc- 
tion of a measure to amend the Freight 
Rates Reduction Act to extend for not 
more than 12 months the period during 
which the revised rates under the Act shall 
apply, and to increase the expenditure 
authorized by the Act by $20,000,000, 
moved by the Minister of Transport and 
agreed to (p. 4042). 

April 28—Persons referred to strike- 
bound plants by the NES have their referral 
slips stamped with the words “this plant 
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strikebound” and it is then left to the 
discretion of the person concerned whether 
or not to proceed with the application, the 
Minister of Labour says in reply to a ques- 
tion as to whether the NES was referring 
unemployed persons to apply for work at 
the strikebound Royal York Hotel (p. 
4096). 

Houses purchased under NHA that have 
been repossessed from 1950 to 1960, both 
years included, total 372, of which 199 
were in Ontario, the Minister of Public 
Works tells a questioner (p. 4135). 

May 1—Second reading of Bill C-84, 
respecting the vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled persons and the co-ordination of 
rehabilitation services, moved by the Minis- 
ter of Labour (p. 4171). The main purpose 
of the bill, the title of which is the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
Act, is to authorize the Government to 
make agreements with the provinces to pro- 
vide for the sharing of costs incurred by 
the provinces in carrying out programs of 
vocational rehabilitation, the Minister ex- 
plains (p. 4175). After debate, the bill is 
given second reading, considered in com- 
mittee, reported, read the third time and 
passed (p. 4183). 

Hourly rates of pay for certain prevailing 
rate employees of the Department of 
National Defence in the Ottawa area are 
as follows, the Associate Minister of Na- 
tional Defence says in answer to a question: 
plumbers $2.80, painters $1.90, motor 
mechanics $2, carpenters $2.35, and labour- 
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ers $1.51. The rate for painters is effective 
October 1, 1960, rates for all others May 1, 
1960 (p. 4203). 

May 3—First progress report of the 
Royal Commission of Government Organi- 
zation tabled by the Prime Minister (p. 
4275). 

The number of unemployed persons who 
took part in the demonstration in front of 
the Parliament Buildings on April 25 was 
379, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Labour says in reply to a 
question. A statement that among the 
demonstrators were 72 full-time Commun- 
ists who were not out of work, but had 
taken leave to join the demonstration, has 
not been investigated by the Department, 
he says (p. 4278). 

Japanese and Western European manu- 
factured products are displacing Canadian 
products, both in Canada and in the export 
market, in increasing quantities, Hon. 
George Hees, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, says during debate on his Depart- 
ment’s estimates (p. 4286). 

Designation as a double depreciation 
area has been requested by the county of 
Essex and the city of Windsor, Ont., and 
the applications are under active considera- 
tion, the Minister of Labour says in reply 
to a question by Hon. Paul Martin (Essex 
East) (p. 4320). 

May 4—Report of Royal Commissioner 
inquiring inte the state of the automobile 
industry has been received and will be 
tabled in due course, the Prime Minister 
indicates in reply to a question (p. 4321). 

The major industrial unions are repre- 
sented on the National Productivity Coun- 
cil by Mr. Jodoin, head of the CLC, and 
by others, the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce says in reply to a question (p. 4322). 

No formal organization to deal with 
unemployment has been set up by Canada 
and the United States, although informal 
discussions took place while he was in 
Washington, and further exchanges of infor- 
mation have been provided for in the 
future, the Minister of Labour says in 
answering a question (p. 4323). (See p. 
541 of this issue.) 

May 5—Second reading of Bill C-25, to 
amend the Canada Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act to prevent discrimination in em- 
ployment on account of age “for no real 
valid, sensible or sound reason,” is moved 
by a private member (p. 4436). After 
debate the House adjourns without question 
put (p. 4443). 

May 8—Non-confidence motion censuring 
the Government for “failure...to ensure 
sound administration of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, resulting in the depletion 
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of the financial resources of the Fund and 
new arbitrary administrative procedures 
which deny benefits to casual employees,” 
is moved by H. J. Robichaud (Gloucester) 
(p. 4512). Amendment censuring the Gov- 
ernment for “its failure to give considera- 
tion to the reimbursement of the Fund 
from the public treasury for the excessive 
depletion it has suffered as a consequence 
of the recent abnormal unemployment” is 
moved by Hazen Argue (Assiniboia) (p. 
4515). 

During the ensuing long debate, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Labour accuses members of the Opposition 
of criticizing the Government in one breath 
for its administration of the Fund, resulting 
in its depletion, and in the next breadth 
attacking the Government for taking mea- 
sures to restrict abuses of the Fund (p. 
4522). The House adjourns without ques- 
tion put (p. 4536). 

May 9—How long an unemployed person 
can be out of his own area and still 
receive unemployment insurance benefits to 
which he is otherwise entitled depends en- 
tirely on the reason for the claimant’s 
absence and whether or not he maintains 
availabality for work, the Minister of 
Labour says in reply to a question about 
the unemployed who took part in a recent 
march on Ottawa. Each case is decided 
on its own merits, Mr. Starr says (p. 4545). 

Debate continues on  non-confidence 
motion (p. 4547). There has been no mis- 
management of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund or of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, the Minister of Labour says 
in denying a charge made by members of 
the Opposition (p. 4550). Amendments to 
the Act are now being worked on and will 
be brought in after study of “a difficult 
problem which has to be gone into in every 
detail,” the Minister says. After long debate, 
the motion and Mr. Argue’s amendment 
are defeated on division (p. 4573). 


May 10—Advertisements of job oppor- 
tunities in Canada were published by her 
Department in the United Kingdom in 1959 
and 1960 only, the Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration informs a questioner (p. 
4592). 

Advances to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund made by the Government during 
the fiscal years 1960-61 and 1961-62 to 
May 8, 1961, with dates on which the 
advances were made, are given by the 
Minister of Finance in answer to a question 
(p. 4593). 

May 11—Application for designation as 
a surplus manpower area received from 
St. Jerome, Que., has been refused because 
the case did not meet the criteria announced 
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by him on March 2 (L.G., April, p. 338), 
the Minister of Labour says in reply to a 
question (p. 4708). 

May 12—A _ special capital subsidy of 
35 per cent of approved costs of construc- 
tion will be paid toward the construction in 
Canada of vessels for Canadian registry, 
other than fishing vessels—on the construc- 
tion of which subsidies will be paid at 
different rates—effective immediately, the 
Minister of Transport announces (p. 4711). 
This rate will be increased to 40 per cent 
for any work done between now and March 
31, 1963, he says. The Minister also 
announces that steps will be taken to modify 
the Commonwealth merchant shipping 
agreement so as to reserve domestic Cana- 
dian trade within the Great Lakes area 
to Canadian registered vessels (p. 4712). 

Permission to recruit in the United King- 
dom and Europe a limited number of town 
planners was obtained by the CMHC from 
the NES because efforts to obtain such 
specialists in Canada had been fruitless, the 
Minister of Public Works says in reply to 
a question (p. 4716). 

Part-time postal employees are now for 
the first time required to pass examinations 
similar to, but easier than those set for 
regular postal clerks, because within the 
last year the pay of the part-time workers 
has been increased from $1.26 to $1.72 an 
hour, and greater knowledge and efficiency 
is therefore expected of them, the Post- 
master-General says in answering a question 
(p. 4717). 

May 15—Resolution preceding introduc- 
tion of a measure to amend the Freight 
Rates Reduction Act to extend its applica- 
tion for not more than 12 months and to 
increase the expenditure authorized under 
it by $20,000,000 is agreed to (p. 4815). 
Bill C-93 is introduced and read the first 
time (p. 4841). 

All of the mortgage assets of Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, total- 
ling $1,398,591,580, are marketable under 
the National Housing Act, the Minister of 
Public Works says in reply to a question. 
But of this amount, $404,456,018 repre- 
sents unpaid princ{pal on certain types of 
mortgages that it is not intended to sell 
at present, the Minister says (p. 4869). 

May 16—Second reading of Bill C-93, 
to amend the Freight Rates Reduction Act, 
moved by the Minister of Transport (p. 
4876). After lengthy debate, the bill is 
read the second time and referred to the 
standing committee on railways, canals and 
telegraph lines (p. 4900). 

May 17—Securities held by the UIC are 
worth $87,045,500 at par and $73,086,675.62 
at market value, the Minister of Finance 
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says in reply to a question. Of the total 
loans made by the Government to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, $124,000,- 
000 had not been repaid on May 15, and 
the par value of securities pledged for this 
debt is $158,757,000 (p. 4944). 

May 19—Voluntary controls on imports 
of Japanese products during 1961 have 
been agreed to by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, the Minister of Finance announces 
(p. 5043). 

May 20—Unemployment Insurance bene- 
fit warrants bear the notation that they are 
manufactured and printed for Remington 
Rand in the United States because they are 
printed and tabulated on machines manu- 
factured only by that company in the U.S. 
and the punch cards required for use in 
these machines are provided by the com- 
pany, the Minister of Labour says in reply 
to a question as to why these cheques were 
not printed in Canada to provide employ- 
ment for Canadians (p. 5098). 

May 22—Second reading of Bill C-98, 
to amend the Canada Shipping Act to revise 
definitions of home-trade voyage, inland 
waters and minor waters, is moved by the 
Minister of Transport (p. 5183). The defi- 
nition of inland waters that will be changed 
by the bill “will be of assistance to our 
Lake ships making voyages to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence,” but the bill is not related 
to his recently announced proposal “to 
limit our domestic coasting trade in the 
Great Lakes to vessels of Canadian regis- 
try,” the Minister says. After debate the 
bill is read the second time and referred 
to the standing committee on railways, 
canals and telegraph lines (p. 5193). 

May 25—Unemployed persons from Wel- 
land county whose appeal against the deci- 
sion to suspend unemployment benefits for 
the day of their visit to Ottawa was 
disallowed by the board of referees “now 
have recourse to appeal to the Umpire, 
whose decision is final,” the Minister says 
(D2) 5330) 

May 26—No immigrant has been referred 
for employment to the Saint John Drydock 
Company since a strike by the company’s 
employees began four or five weeks ago, 
the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration 
says in reply to a question (p. 5406). 

Net reduction of CNR staff because of 
the cessation of heavy repairs to passenger 
equipment in Moncton will be fewer than 
20, the Minister of Transport says in reply 
to a question (p. 5407). 

Bill C-30, a private member's bill to 
amend the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act to revise mediation 
and conciliation processes, is dropped after 
debate on procedure (p. 5440). 
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First National Conference on 
Technological Training in Canada 


Establishment of national advisory committee on technological training and 
institution of a nationally recognized diploma to certify the achievement of 
post-secondary school level of education are recommended by two-day conference 


The establishment of a National Advisory 
Committee on Technological Education and 
the institution of a nationally recognized 
diploma certifying a student’s post-second- 
ary school level of achievement were the 
most important measures recommended by 
the First National Conference on Tech- 
nological Training in Canada, held in 
Ottawa on May 9 and 10. 

The meeting was sponsored by the De- 
partment of Labour and the National 
Technical and Vocational Training Advisory 
Council.* George V. Haythorne, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, was chairman of the 
opening session. 

The conference decided to ask the Na- 
tional Technical and Vocational Training 
Advisory Council to set up the advisory 
committee, and suggested that it should 
consist of about 15 members who would 
include representatives of government, edu- 
cation, labour, technicians and technologists, 
employers, professional organizations, and 
universities. 

The function of the committee would 
be to advise on the development and 
co-ordination of interprovincial programs 
for educating technicians and technologists, 
and its terms of reference and representa- 
tion would be somewhat similar to those 
of the National Apprenticeship Advisory 
Committee. 

The conference agreed that a_ post- 
secondary school level of achievement in 
technological subjects could be defined, and 
that a student’s achievement of this level 
should be recognized by the award of a 
nationally recognized diploma. Although 
there was no unanimity as to what the 
diploma should be called, “Canadian Di- 
ploma in...” was suggested. 

The delegates believed the diploma could 
be gained in two to three years—approx- 
imately 2,400 hours—beyond junior matri- 
culation. 

Several members of the committee in- 
sisted that there should be more than one 
level of recognition, and two or three were 


*The National Technical and Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, consisting of 23 members 
appointed by the Governor-in-Council, was estab- 
lished by the Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act, passed December 12, 1960, and 
replaces the Vocational Training Advisory Council. 
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suggested, but no decision was made about 
this. These levels, however, although they 
would be nationally recognized, would be 
distinct from, and lower than that to which 
the proposed diploma would apply. Details 
were left to the consideration of the Advis- 
ory Committee on Technological Educa- 
tion. 

Another recommendation was that local 
committees, each consisting of about 12 
persons, should be set up to advise the 
local training agencies on the effectiveness 
of the training, the appearance of impor- 
tant new developments, and any weaknesses 
in the curricula. These committees would 
consist of a permanent nucleus appointed 
from the staff of the local institute, with 
other members representing industry, grad- 
uates of the institute, and other qualified 
technicians or technologists. 

Liaison between industry and the in- 
stitutes was considered to be extremely 
important. This would be greatly aided by 
the advice of representatives of industry on 
local committees, and: 

1. Through direct participation of in- 
stitutes’ staff in industry, either during a 
special leave of absence or visits during 
the school year, and 

2. By an invitation extended to staff to 
participate in special instructional programs 
which may be offered by particular com- 
panies in areas of new development. 

“Conferences to bring teaching staffs up 
to date in specialized areas could be spon- 
sored by provincial and federal bodies, and 
other agencies, utilizing the services of 
specialists from industry, labour and pro- 
fessional organizations, governments and 
universities.” 


Hon. Michael Starr 


“Today the mobility of our manpower is 
extremely important. Individuals trained in 
one part of Canada must be able to trans- 
fer to other parts of the country and their 
qualifications must be known, understood 
and accepted at par,” the Minister of 
Labour told the conference in his address 
of welcome. 

“I would urge you to consider carefully 
the identification of training by levels of 
competency, with accepted standard require- 
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ments for each level, rather than the iden- 
tification of the individual or by the name 
of the institute from which he was gradu- 
ated.” 

With the 29 institutes of technology now 
in operation, and with more being built, 
Mr. Starr said, “we could conceivably have 
a multiplicity of levels of training and 
qualification.” The employers of our gradu- 
ates had urged the calling together of a 
group such as that represented at the 
present meeting to try to recommend a 
“national terminology for this level of tech- 
nological training and also to devise ways 
and means by which the specifications will 
be developed,” he said. 

Out of every 100 students in Canada 
who enter Grade 2, only 66 enter secondary 
school, only 33 begin matriculation and 
only nine enter university. “At this con- 
ference we are primarily interested in the 
24 per cent who disappear from the school 
system between junior matriculation and 
entrance at the university,” the Minister 
stated. 

Although technological changes during 
recent years have been rapid beyond “the 
wildest imagination,’ we now stand on 
the threshold of even greater and more 
amazing changes of this kind. The demand 
for skilled and technical workers is increas- 
ing far more rapidly than employment 
generally, Mr. Starr said, and the fastest 
growing occupations are those that require 
high levels of training. 

He spoke of the need of engineers, scien- 
tists, research workers, business executives, 
accountants, and medical men for “support- 
ing help” that must be trained in funda- 
mentals and their use and application. 

“The purpose of this conference is to 
study the requirements for highly trained 
individuals in these rapidly growing areas 
between the skilled worker and the pro- 
fessional man, in other words, the individ- 
uals at the technological level,” the Minis- 
ter told the delegates. 


Prof. William Bruce 


The method of deyeloping skilled workers 
in Canada mainly by on-the-job experience 
and promotion, with a limited amount of 
formal instruction or none at all, and with 
reliance on immigration as the second 
largest source of skilled manpower, falls 
far short of the demands made by modern 
technology and the needs of a _ healthy 
industrial economy, said Prof. William 
Bruce, Chairman of the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering at McGill Univer- 
sity. Prof. Bruce addressed the conference 
on “The Need for and Place of Technicians 
in Canada.” 
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The large demand for engineers in 
Canada has been partly due to their employ- 
ment by industry in many jobs where an 
engineer’s level of training was not needed, 
the speaker said. This pointed to the need 
for “a large group of technical workers 
with appropriate education and training 
intermediate to the engineer and _ skilled 
tradesmen levels, namely, technicians.” 

The need for technicians is also increased 
in many ways by “the restrictive actions 
and the limited scope of the trades,” Prof. 
Bruce contended. “Strict observance of craft 
lines places definite limitations on job 
development and opportunity in a changing 
environment,” he pointed out. 

“The necessary attributes of the tech- 
nician are probably a greater intellectual 
ability than the average tradesman, more 
formal training to higher levels which can 
enable him to gain a sound grasp of theoret- 
ical concepts, and the capacity to adapt 
readily to changing technical conditions and 
new industrial requirements,’ he speaker 
said. 

The frequently heard statement that an 
immigrant technician is often capable of 
doing the work performed by many Cana- 
dian graduate engineers could be attributed, 
Prof. Bruce pointed out, to the fact that 
these immigrant technicians filled a need 
that was not supplied from Canadian 
sources. 

The standing of the technician must be 
made attractive financially and socially, and 
it would require the combined efforts of 
industry, government and the public to 
bring this about. “The status problem in 
our society is an extremely important con- 
sideration,” and it requires that a course of 
study in an institute of technology should 
culminate in a degree or diploma. 

Although “the type of curricula employed 
should be rigorous and of a very high 
standard,” to make such training attractive 
“the graduates of these institutes must finish 
sooner and become productive earlier than 
those who follow the university path,” Prof. 
Bruce thought. The universities would 
then be left free to concentrate on more 
advanced studies. 

Finally, Prof. Bruce said that the in- 
plant training programs now conducted by 
industry must be expanded “in order to 
keep technical personnel abreast of new 
developments, and to provide necessary 
flexibility frequently required transfers of 
labour from one area of activity to 
another.” 


D. B. Best 


Because the forms of specialization re- 
quired in industry are so numerous and 
diverse, industry must be prepared itself to 
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undertake most of the postgraduate train- 
ing of technicians, but in order to be able 
to concentrate on this task it must be 
assured that the pregraduation education of 
technicians was broad enough to provide a 
base for this specialized training. 

This was one of the main suggestions 
made by D. B. Best, Personnel Services 
Superintendent, Northern Electric Com- 
pany, regarding “Industry’s Part in Tech- 
nician Training,” which was the theme of 
his address io the conference. 

A second suggestion was that industry 
should co-operate as much as possible with 
the staff of technical institutions in planning 
evening, part-time day, or even correspond- 
ence courses, to supplement the training 
received in employment. Since these courses 
would be of the “extension school” type, 
they would not interfere with the regular 
curriculum of the full-time students. 

“The third and perhaps most important 
contribution industry can make with respect 
to technological education is to participate 
in the planning, up-dating, and revision of 
courses of technological study as fully as 
is compatible with the principles of aca- 
demic freedom,” Mr. Best said. “A close 
relationship between industry and_ tech- 
nological institutes is much more necessary 
than is a similar relationship between indus- 
try and universities.” 

The time is rapidly approaching when 
most of the jobs “in what might be con- 
sidered as the production engineering field” 
will be handled by technicians rather than 
engineers, the speaker said. Owing to the 
rapid changes in technology that are tak- 
ing place, technicians will often need a base 
of academic and theoretical knowledge that 
will enable them to take on tasks that have 
so far been regarded as falling within the 
province of the engineer. 

“We now realize we must depend to an 
even greater extent upon the technological 
institutes to provide the academic training 
and knowledge of basic engineering and 
scientific technologies which we would find 
it either impossible or too costly to supply,” 
Mr. Best said. 

He thought that there had been a ten- 
dency in industry and in the educational 
institutions to teach those things that the 
industry or institution knew best how to 
teach. “The training process whether in 
the technological institute or in the com- 
pany has a built-in ‘time-lag’ and there 
would appear to be too many training 
courses which are embarked upon in the 
light of current needs only. The result 
may be the training of individuals for dis- 
appearing needs and the omission of train- 
ing for newly emerging needs.” 
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There should be two primary objectives 
in the training and development of engineer- 
ing and science technicians, Mr. Best 
thought. These should be: “First, to enable 
such persons to take over those scientific 
and engineering functions which do not 
require the ability and knowledge normally 
expected of professionally qualified scien- 
tists and engineers. Second, to interpret the 
work of scientists and engineers for the 
purpose of experimentation and test pro- 
cedures, and in the installation and main- 
tenance of complex facilities, so that even- 
tually skilled craftsmen can carry out the 
actual production functions.” 


Robert Ricard 


A brief description of the Province of 
Quebec’s system of vocational education 
was given by Robert Ricard, Director of 
the Institute of Technology in Sherbrooke. 

The provincial Department of Youth 
sponsors 16 institutes of technology giving 
vocational training on the post-secondary 
school level, and 42 trade schools, Mr. 
Ricard explained. The institutes of tech- 
nology give a complete three-year course, 
and some of the trade schools offer the 
first and second years of the course for the 
benefit of young men who are starting their 
technical education while living at home. 

The speaker outlined the requirements 
for admission to these institutions, the 
curriculum, teaching staff, methods used to 
keep courses adjusted to the changing needs 
of industry, and the employment prospects 
of graduates. 

Applicants for the technical course must 
be high school graduates, and they are 
required to pass an entrance examination, 
including a series of aptitude tests. Only 
those candidates who appear to have a 
satisfactory chance of success are accepted, 
Mr. Ricard said. This plan of selection 
reduces drop-outs and failures to a mini- 
mum, and also gives teachers an idea of 
the capacities of each new student. 

The speaker explained that the course 
was divided between theory and practical 
training, an average of 20 hours a week 
being devoted to the former and 15 to the 
latter. 

The objective of the technical course is 
to prepare young people to become “the 
effective link between the engineer and the 
skilled worker,” his part being “to translate 
creative ideas into new machines, products 
or services,” Mr. Ricard said. 


H. H. Kerr 


“Until recently little or no thought had 
been given on this continent to the develop- 
ment of the ‘technical college’ type of 
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school, with the result that the graduates 
of the faculties of engineering filled two 
types of positions—those posts requiring 
the services of a professional engineer and 
those positions which could be filled to 
better advantage by engineering technolo- 
gists,” said H. H. Kerr, Principal of Ryer- 
son Institute of Technology, Toronto. 

“In 1960, the latest year for which figures 
are available, Great Britain produced 
approximately 3,200 university graduates 
in engineering, or 70.3 new professional 
engineers per million of the population. 
In the same year, however, 11,927 new 
Higher National Certificates, which corres- 
pond roughly to our Technology Diplomas, 
were issued. That represents 262 per million 
of the population, or 3.7 technologists for 
each professional engineer. In Canada, the 
figures are reversed, for in the same year 
we graduated nearly four times as many 
engineers as technologists.” 

One of the reasons for the situation in 
Canada, Mr. Kerr said, was “the difficulty 
of interposing a new type of school in a 
well-established system.” Because of the 
lack of an acceptable alternative, “the 
university has become in the minds of 
parents the only goal for their children, and 
it may take a new generation of parents 
and teachers to overcome such a miscon- 
ception of this area of post-secondary school 
education.” 

He added, however, that in the past 10 
years much progress had been made, and 
there are now more than 2,000 students 
registered in the engineering technology 
courses in Ontario. 

The engineering technologist forms a 
part of the “engineering team,” which con- 
sists of the professional engineer at the top, 
next the engineering technologist, then the 
engineering technician, and at the bottom 
the skilled craftsman, Mr. Kerr said. 

“That the technologists have made a 
name for themselves is amply demonstrated 
by the demand for their services,” he went 
on. “Each year employers make arrange- 
ments to interview our graduating students 
during the months of February, March, and 
April, with the result that in most years 
the members of the graduating classes are 


placed before the final examinations com- 
mence.” 


C. R. Ford 


We are spending many millions of dol- 
lars in Canada to give training at a level 
between the high school and the univer- 
sity, and qualification at this level should 
be certified in such a way as to indicate that 
the person to whom the certification is 
issued has completed a program of training 
involving approximately 2,000 to 2,400 
hours as a minimum, said C. R. Ford, 
Director of the Vocational Training Branch 
of the Department of Labour. 

The name by which this level of training 
is identified is important, and it should be 
this name that is talked about, and not the 
name of the school at which the qualifica- 
tion was attained, Mr. Ford contended. 
“This name could then be applied to a 
similar level of qualification in any field 
or in any discipline.” 

The only country-wide standards we now 
have are in the apprenticeship training pro- 
gram. “Journeymen who have the red seal 
of the Interprovincial Standards examina- 
tion affixed to their apprenticeship certi- 
ficate carry an indentified qualification which 
is recognized and valid in all parts of 
Canada.” 

But there are no national or interna- 
tional standards that identify achievement 
upon completion of technical or vocational 
high school. “The graduate of one school 
may be highly qualified, while those from 
another school may be very poorly qualified 
and incompetent, yet all are identified in 
the same manner.” 

It was small wonder, Mr. Ford said, that 
employers complain that they never know 
what they are getting in the way of ability 
or competence in a student who has com- 
pleted any of the courses of the vocational 
high school. 

Canadian industries are now facing com- 
petition the like of which they never faced 
before from countries where workers are 
trained under programs in which national 
qualifications are well established, and “we 
cannot afford the luxury of this multiplicity 
and confusion,” Mr. Ford said. 


Up to one year’s subsistence for unemployed workers in full-time training, with 
weekly payments determined by the state’s average unemployment benefits, is proposed by 
President Kennedy in a program sent to the United States Congress last month. 

The Government-financed program is designed to equip the unemployed with new 
skills and improve the job-holding chances of the employed. The U.S. Employment 
Service is to do the testing and counselling for programs conducted by local and state 
agencies, schools, and unions. Allowances for on-the-job trainees are proposed if their 
wages are less than $46 per week. The Department of Labor is to have the principal 


responsibility for the program. 
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First Meeting of the National Technical 
and Vocational Training Advisory Council 


The possibility of establishing high-level federal-provincial institutions for 
training vocational teachers will be investigated, Council decides in view of 
need for more feachers that will result from proposed increase in facilities 


The possibility of establishing in Canada 
one or two high-level federal-provincial 
institutions for the training of teachers, 
supervisors and administrators in vocational 
education will be investigated, the National 
Technical and Vocational Training Advisory 
Council decided at its first meeting, on 
May 11 and 12. The predicted increase in 
vocational and technical training facilities 
in Canada—s0 per cent in five years—will 
create a need for more, and more highly- 
competent teachers, the Council pointed 
out. 

The proposal, which was made by Max 
Swerdlow, Education Director of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, was strongly sup- 
ported by some members of the Council, 
brought out considerable difference of 
opinion, and four of the delegates abstained 
from voting on the resolution. 


The resolution was adopted after C. R. 
Ford, Director of the Vocational Training 
Branch of the Department of Labour, had 
spoken of the “tremendous development” 
that was taking place in vocational training, 
and had given warning of the shortage 
of qualified instructors that might appear 
as a result. 


The new 23-member Council, which 
represents management, labour, provincial 
governments and other interested organiza- 
tions, was established under the Technical 
and Vocational Training Assistance Act, 
and supersedes the former Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Committee. The meeting was 
under the chairmanship of Dr. G. Fred 
McNally, former Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta. 

The Council moved to carry out the 
recommendation of the First National 
Conference on Technological Training in 
Canada that called for the setting up by 
the Council of a National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Technological Education. The 
delegates passed a resolution that the setting 
up of such a committee should be pro- 
ceeded with, and it was decided that the 
committee should be constituted as a sub- 
committee of the Council, though it need 
not consist of Council members. An effort 
would be made to get the committee estab- 
lished by July 1. 
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It was decided to turn over to the new 
committee the second main recommendation 
of the Conference on Technological Train- 
ing, regarding the definition of a student’s 
post-secondary school level of achievement, 
and its acknowledgement by the award of 
a nationally-recognized diploma. 


Minister of Labour 


A 50-per-cent expansion in facilities for 
technical and vocational training in Canada 
during the next 10 years had been planned, 
but “if the present rate of expansion, fore- 
cast for the next two years, is maintained, 
we shall reach this mark in five years,” Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, told the 
delegates in his address of welcome. 

Mr. Starr referred to the far-reaching 
effect of the new legislation passed last fall 
and of the provisions of the proposed agree- 
ment with the provinces, and said that a 
new surge of capital development is now 
underway in every province. 

“T would like to emphasize, however, that 
the development of new facilities is not our 
only objective. New programs must be 
developed where they are needed. Increased 
attention must be given to training of the 
unemployed, of the disabled, of technicians, 
as well as of those who are coming through 
the schools. 


“But I would particularly commend to 
you for consideration the development of 
suitable programs to provide upgrading, 
training and retraining as required for those 
now employed in industry,” the Minister 
said. 


This kind of training had not been given 
as much attention as some others in the 
past, he added, but it was one in which the 
need was great owing to rapid changes in 
technology in nearly all parts of the 
economy. 

What is done in the field of vocational 
training must be done co-operatively, Mr. 
Starr asserted. “It is not the intention in 
any way to relieve the provinces of part 
of their responsibility in this matter. It is, 
rather, intended to encourage and make 
possible those training programs at all levels 
which are required to develop the full 
potential of Canada’s labour force.” 
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Schedule ‘’M”’ 


The question of why so small a propor- 
tion of the unemployed take advantage of 
the opportunity for vocational training 
offered them under Schedule “M“ of the 
Vocational Training Agreement between the 
federal and provincial governments was 
discussed by the Council. Lack of knowl- 
edge of the opportunities available was 
thought to be one explanation, but it was 
agreed that the biggest obstacle was that 
many of the unemployed had not enough 
general education to qualify for admission 
to the vocational courses offered. 

A committee was finally appointed under 
Max Swerdlow as chairman to look into 
this matter, and if possible make recom- 
mendations to the Council. Mr. Swerdlow 
said the committee would invite representa- 
tives of industry and labour to discuss the 
question with them, and would seek the 
advice of other persons with specialized 
knowledge. 


Annual Training Week 

The advisability of holding an annual 
training week, similar to the Common- 
wealth Technical Training Week, observed 
this year from May 29 to June 4, was 
considered. A compromise suggestion was 
made that some method of promoting tech- 
nical and vocational training should be 
continued during the six years for which 
the new Technical and Vocational Training 
Agreement was to run. 

The delegates passed a motion instruct- 
ing the Chairman of the Council to seek an 
opportunity of addressing a future meeting 
of provincial ministers and deputy ministers 
of education regarding this proposal. 


Survey of Training Problems 


H. L. Shepherd, Manager of Personnel 
Compensation and Development at Cana- 
dian Westinghouse, who has been engaged 
on a part-time basis for the rest of this 
year to assist the Department of Labour 
in making a survey of training problems in 
industry, gave the Council an outline of the 
work that had been done on the study so 
far. 


Some of the points he made in_ his 
report were: 

—Needs for skills are hard to predict 
in detail for more than a few weeks ahead, 
and part of the onus of predicting needs 
will probably have to be accepted by the 
Government. 

—tTraining cannot wait for complete 
clarification of needs, and some training 
will have to be undertaken on faith based 
on judgment. 

—Companies must give close study to 
the way in which seniority provisions handi- 
cap training efforts, especially under close 
employment conditions. For example, a 
man might be trained for a job, only to be 
bumped by a senior man. 

—So-called academic students were often 
given preference because companies felt 
some confidence in their capacity to absorb 
training. In some cases less confidence was 
felt in the meaning of the standing con- 
ferred by trade schools. 

—Training of the unemployed in industry, 
with no jobs in sight, is fraught with perils. 
No employer is willing to undertake to 
bring in unemployed persons and mix them 
in training with those who are employed. 

—Any training that adds to cost of 
product cannot be considered under pre- 
sent keenly competitive conditions. 

—Training in industry may be somewhat 
rough, but it is valuable enough. Training 
in industry has been going on for many 
years, and all companies who provide jobs 
also provide training of some sort. 

In answer to a point raised by a member 
of the Council, Mr. Shepherd said that a 
good deal of plant training may be less 
specialized than is generally imagined. If a 
method could be found of analysing the 
skill and knowledge required in a job, and 
of classifying the general qualifications held 
by people in various occupations, it might 
facilitate the transfer of employees from 
one kind of work to another. 

The meeting agreed with the recommen- 
dation of a subcommittee that a team, 
consisting of two qualified persons, be 
appointed to study, on a regional basis, 
the needs for vocational training in agricul- 
ture. This team will bring forth recom- 
mendations about what action should be 
taken in this field and will present its find- 
ings to the next meeting of the Council. 


Ten major labour market areas in the United States moved to classifications denoting 
lower unemployment between April and May, the Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. 
Department of Labor, announced last month. The number of major areas in the sub- 
stantial unemployment category dropped to 96 from the all-time high of 101 reached in 
March and April; the Bureau lists 150 areas as “major”. 
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Laval University’s 16th Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 


Conference speakers discuss labour courts, their nature and objectives, their 
jurisdiction and composition, rules of procedure that should guide them, their 
place in the judicial organization, and other countries’ experience with them 


(Translation) 


Laval University’s 16th annual Industrial 
Relations Convention, held in Quebec on 
April 10 and 11, gave considerable atten- 
tion to the question of labour courts. 

Approximately 400 representatives of 
labour and employers’ organizations, as 
well as of university and civil service organ- 
izations, took part in the two-day conven- 
tion, which was presided over by Emile 
Gosselin, Secretary of the Faculty of Social 
Sciences at Laval. 

When introducing the convention theme, 
Rev. Gérard Dion, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, Laval Univer- 
sity, stressed the complexity of this con- 
troversial problem, which he said was 
especially vital at the moment. 


The five speakers examined in turn the 
nature and objectives of labour courts, 
other countries’ experience with them, the 
jurisdiction of such courts, their composi- 
tion, the rules cf procedure that should 
guide them, and what their place should 
be in the country’s judicial organization. 

Each meeting was followed by a discus- 
sion period during which the delegates 
could exchange views with the speaker. 


Msgr. Louis Albert Vachon 


The convention was officially opened by 
the Rector of Laval University, Msgr. Louis 
Albert Vachon. 

After stressing the fact that the Univer- 
sity should not become involved in con- 
flicts between capitai and labour, he speci- 
fied that the University, in order to fulfil 
its mission, must enlighten and guide both 
groups with a view to improving labour- 
management relations and bringing them 
closer to the Christian ideal. 


Rev. Gérard Dion 


Rev. Gérard Dion, Director of the 
Department of Industrial Relations of Laval 
University, who introduced the subject to 
be discussed at the convention, stressed 
that it was not by any means a new idea: 
as early as 1935, the Canadian and Catho- 
lic Confederation of Labour had requested 
the creation of labour courts. 
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In 1937 and also in 1941, he recalled, 
boards of inquiry and memorandums had 
recommended the establishment of such 
courts. 

He quoted the following passage from a 
memorandum prepared by Marie Louis 
Beaulieu at the request of the Quebec 
Minister of Labour: 

“Tt can hardly be expected of ordinary 
judges to possess the technical and special- 
ized knowledge which is often required in 


the application of labour law. It must be ~- 


said that the creation of a labour judicature 
would be of great advantage in an indus- 
trialized country such as ours, and that 
sometimes it actually becomes necessary.” 

Abbé Dion added that Albert Leblanc, 
speaking at the Province of Quebec Law 
Convention in 1943, stated that “if one 
takes into consideration the nature of the 
requests made by workers, and existing 
labour conditions, one-cannot help but 
suspect that the time for setting up labour 
courts has arrived.” 


In addition, he pointed out, the present 
Government of the province of Quebec 
had shown its understanding of this need 
by making the creation of the labour courts 
one of the features of its program. 

The Director concluded: “For once we, 
the members of the Department of Indus- 
trial Relations of Laval University, cannot 
be accused of being innovators or of having 
avant-garde ideas.” Then he added that the 
role of the Department “is not to provide 
ready-made solutions or to dictate policy, 
but rather to bring these problems to peo- 
ples’ attention, to stimulate thought, and to 
establish hypotheses. The decision should 
then be left to those who are concerned 
with the particular problem.” 


Nature and Objectives of Labour Courts 


Emile Gosselin, Secretary of the Faculty 
of Social Sciences, set forth at the first 
meeting the main grounds of complaint 
presently made in connection with the 
settlement of labour disputes. 


First he noted that the great mass of 
legislation and regulations, as well as the 
profusion of administrative bodies, leads 
to a great deal of confusion and even 
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uneasiness among those who wish to assert 
their rights in the labour sector. 

Mr. Gosselin stated that the first com- 
plaint that can be levelled against ordinary 
courts constitutes a historical judgment. He 
meant by this that these courts appeared 
at a time when it was believed that the 
public interest would best be served by 
allowing individuals to appear themselves 
before the courts. 

Mr. Gosselin then elaborated on the 
nature of the grievances against the courts, 
and explained: 

It is still mecessary to have recourse too 
often to civil courts for the purpose of giving 
effective sanctions to labour laws or to agree- 
ments reached under these laws. This results 
in considerable delays due to the excessive 
amount of work that the civil courts are 
called upon to do, and to the complicated 
procedures and methods, which are often dila- 
tory. In addition to the fact that these civil 
cases are sometimes prohibitive, the injured 
party often realizes that the remedy decided 
upon by the civil court is illusory. 

He added that protests are also being 
made against administrative agencies that 
have quasi-judicial powers, partly because 
decisions cannot be appealed—he thought 
that this runs counter to the principle of 
equitable protection of the rights of the 
individual—and partly because the absence 
of well-defined and stable procedures makes 
it difficult to exercise rights and sanction 
obligations in accordance with the labour 
laws. 

The speaker also stressed that protests 
are being made in numerous quarters about 
the fact that people are having recourse 
to civil courts too often, in order to pre- 
vent the administrative agencies from play- 
ing their parts. 

“If the administrative agencies were to 
be dispossessed of their judicial functions,” 
he said, “they would then be able to fill 
their proper regulatory and administrative 
role.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Gosselin reminded the 
audience that in the field of labour law, the 
administrative courts cannot be called upon 
to settle conflicting interests. 


Experience of Other €ountries 


“Civil court procedure is oto expensive, 
too slow, and badly adapted to labour con- 
ditions,” suggested Mr. Mankiewicz, of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization, 
before reviewing the experience that other 
countries have had with labour courts. 

He added that a type of procedure must 
be introduced that would ensure prompt 
judgment of cases concerning, among other 
things, dismissal and wages due. In addi- 
tion, this procedure should be so simple 
and so stripped of formalism that the 
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worker will be able to do without a lawyer. 

It was for these reasons, Mr. Mankiewicz 
continued, that after the First World War 
several countries created special labour 
courts presided over by judges having an 
extensive knowledge of labour law, and 
with previous experience in settling disputes 
among workers. These labour courts also 
included assessor judges who were elected 
or appointed by employer and worker 
organizations. 

The speaker stressed that the procedure 
followed by these courts is extremely sim- 
ple and informal. Normally, the first stage 
is one of conciliation, in the course of 
which the presiding judge tries to bring 
about an amicable settlement. 

“Certain countries have created only 
trial labour courts and have left jurisdic- 
tion over appeals in the hands of common 
law courts. Other countries have also estab- 
lished labour courts which rule on appeals.” 

In some cases, these labour courts were 
given jurisdiction only over collective 
labour disputes which concern employer 
and labour organizations, and in which 
it is a question of interpretation of a col- 
lective agreement, or the legality of a strike 
or lockout, etc. In general, this is the 
system that has been adopted by the Scan- 
dinavian countries. The laws of other coun- 
tries have gone further by submitting to 
the labour courts all disputes in connection 
with a labour report or arising out of work, 
whether they be individual or collective. 

The speaker stated that the experience 
which other countries have had with 
labour courts is “conclusive.” 

Their procedure is rapid and expeditious. 
A considerable number of cases are settled 
amicably. It has also been observed that 
the assessors who represent the workers 
and employers become accustomed very 
quickly to making legal decisions, and 
do not allow themselves to be influenced 
by their partisan prejudices. 

“T abour courts,” he said in conclusion, 
“have contributed to the development of 
private law by giving to it, and to labour 
legislation, an interpretation that answers 
the needs and peculiarities of the labour 
world.” 


Jurisdiction of Labour Courts 


Gérard Picard, the author of two draft 
labour codes, one provincial and the other 
federal (L.G., April, p. 337), examined 
the place of labour courts in the judicial 
hierarchy. 

The procedure that must be followed to 
set the judicial machinery of the civil 
courts in motion, he said, is too slow, too 
formal and also too costly when it concerns 
labour and social security problems. 
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To remedy this situation, Mr. Picard 
suggested the addition of a labour court 
to our judicial system. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “there should 
be a labour court and a labour record office 
in each judicial district of the province of 
Quebec. Each labour court should consist of 
a judge (impartial and competent), an 
assessor to represent the union, and an 
assessor to represent the employer. The 
latter two would have the right only to 
counsel; the judge alone would make the 
decision. 

“In addition to general jurisdiction, that 
is to say civil jurisdiction (claims) and 
criminal jurisdiction (infractions), a labour 
court should have appeal jurisdiction, which 
would make it possible to lodge appeals 
on account of too little or too much juris- 
diction on the part of an abitrator or an 
arbitration board (not a conciliation board), 
and in the case of a denial of justice by 
an arbitrator or an arbitration board.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Picard thought 
that labour courts should remain under the 
supervision and control of the Supreme 
Court, which he described as “the heart 
of the judicial system of the province of 
Quebec.” 


Composition and Rules of Procedure 


The fourth speaker, André Desgagné, a 
professor in the Faculty of Law at Laval 
University, considered the principles on 
which proceedings in the labour courts 
should be based. 


Mr. Desgagné stressed the fact that the 
composition of labour courts, like that of 
all courts, presents first of all the problem 
of deciding whether to choose regular 
judges or persons who do not ordinarily 
fulfil these functions. At any rate, there 
will be the problem of deciding what the 
conditions of eligibility for the office of 
judge should be. He added that there will 
also be the questions of whether to have 
one judge or a group of judges. 

After mentioning that there are two 
main methods of procedure, the liberal type 
and the inquiry type, the former charac- 
terized by the preponderance of the judge 
and the latter by that of the parties, the 
speaker went on to explain in a concrete 
way how this choice presents itself. 

In the initial phase of the procedure, 
that of instituting the action, Mr. Desgagné 
explained that the option is as follows: the 
initiative for setting the wheels of the 
labour courts in motion can be left to the 
parties involved, can be assigned to a 
government agency, or else be shared by 
both. 
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In the intermediate phase, that of the 
preliminary investigation, the choice is 
whether or not the evidence is to be left to 
the discretion of the parties. 

In the final stage, the verdict, there are 
two important choices to be made: must 
the verdicts be motivated or not; are they 
subject to appeal or not? 

“A good procedure,” concluded the 
speaker, “consists of a combination of the 


liberal and inquiry types.” 


Place in Judicial Organization 


Marc Lapointe, a professor in the Faculty 
of Law at McGill University and a well- 
known union lawyer, believes it is too 
soon yet to attempt a definite experiment 
with an autonomous and complete judicial 
mechanism in the field of labour relations. 

Mr. Lapointe was the first speaker to 
put a damper on the suggestion, by main- 
taining that at this stage our economic, 
social and political framework does not 
lend itself to the establishment of such a 
judicial structure. 

He specified that as long as the parties 
insist on keeping absolute freedom based 
on economic force, as long as possible 
work stoppage remains the sanction, and 
until the rule of law replaces force, any 
attempt of this kind to revolutionize the 
judicial system will of necessity be pre- 
mature. 

The only practical course of action with 
respect to the problem of constitutional 
law and also to the development of sub- 
stantive labour law, he said, is to con- 
tinue using the many administrative and 
semi-judicial agencies that are already in 
existence, while at the same time adopting 
a frankly constructive attitude and vigor- 
ously establishing their respective spheres 
of jurisdiction before the highest courts in 
the country. 

Mr. Lapointe noted that although big 
business and powerful unions are uneasy 
about the tendency of the Government to 
intervene more and more, in order to 
substitute the rule of law for economic 
force, the weaker, less aggressive unions 
and small businesses are adopting an in- 
creasingly favourable attitude toward solu- 
tions that disregard the use of economic 
force. 

The speaker reminded the audience that 
the first obstacle in the way of establishing 
labour courts is to be found in the Cana- 
dian constitution, for federal authorities 
alone can appoint the judge who will 
exercise judicial powers. 

“If the provincial government passes a 
law providing for the appointment, by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council, of a 
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judge to exercise the functions laid down 
in section 96, or similar ones, this law 
will be ultra vires.” 

He added that a province cannot attri- 
bute to a lower court powers that already 
belong to a higher court. 

Mr. Lapointe suggested two methods of 
solving the problem: (1) The province 
may decide at any time to establish courts 
and grant them all the jurisdiction it 
wishes, and then ask the federal Govern- 
ment to appoint judges to them; or (2) 
obtain an amendment to the constitution. 

Mr. Lapointe concluded that prudence 
and a pragmatic approach are necessary 
for the establishment of a circuit of labour 
courts, not only on account of judicial and 
constitutional contingencies, but also be- 
cause we have not yet discovered all the 
substantive elements of labour law. 

“Tt would perhaps be dangerous,” he said, 
“to set up a system of courts before hav- 
ing explored all the frontiers of this field 
of law, with which such a system would be 
exclusively concerned.” 


Discussion Period 


The last afternoon was devoted to a 
discussion led by Gaston Cholette, a con- 
ciliation officer for the provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour, and Secretary of the 
Superior Labour Council. 

Participating in the discussion were: 
Jean Paul Geoffroy, technical adviser to 
the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions; Ivan Legault, Secretary of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour; Marie Louis 
Beaulieu, Professor in the Faculties of 
Law and Social Sciences at Laval Univer- 
sity; Jean Marie Bureau, Q.C.; Jean Gir- 
ouard, legal adviser to the Association 
professionnelle des industriels; and Benoit 
Yaccarini, industrial relations adviser and 
Professor in the Faculty of Commerce at 
Laval. 


Jean Réal Cardin 


The Director of Industrial Relations at 
the University of Montreal, Jean Réal Car- 
din, discussed the innate spirit of labour 
law at the dinner meeting that brought 
the convention to a close. 

He declared that in the sphere of col- 
lective relations traditional legal concepts 
and recourse to common law must be com- 
pletely abandoned because it is precisely 
here that its techniques correspond the 
least to reality. 

“Labour law,” he said, “is becoming an 
indispensable tool in the hands of the 
public authorities with respect to planned 
economy and social reform.” 

According to the speaker, this may be 
what distinguishes labour law most from 
other legal systems, he added. 

Mr. Cardin stressed the fact that labour 
law “shatters the traditional distinction 
made between private and public law” and 
has its place between these two categories 
in that it borrows from both simultaneously 
and also has characteristics that bear no 
relation to either. 

The speaker explained that since labour 
law is still in its infancy, its sphere of 
influence has not yet been clearly defined, 
but that, owing to circumstances, it has a 
tendency to spread in an almost irreversible 
manner. 

After having shown that labour law in 
a way means a return to the elaboration 
of legal forms which were especially 
ordered for the solution of labour prob- 
lems, Mr. Cardin issued a warning: “This 
law must develop its own principles: the 
right to work, free association, and union 
freedom for the group and the individual; 
but it must not allow itself to reject the 
principles of common law which are cap- 
able of nourishing it and assisting it in the 
edification of its own theories.” 

The speaker was introduced by the Dean 
of the Faculty of Social Sciences at Laval 
University, Jean Marie Martin, and thanked 
by Abbé Dion. 


Industrial Relations Seventy Years after Rerum Novarum 


“Industrial Relations Seventy Years after Rerum Novarum’” is the theme of the 
ninth Annual Social Life Conference, to be held in Halifax, N.S., from October 13 to 15. 
The Catholic Social Life Conference, organized in 1953, brings together Catholic 
clergy and laymen for discussions of specific social problems in the light of the Church’s 


teachings. 


Pope Leo XII’s encyclical, Rerum Novarum, regulating the relations between labour 
and management, will be analysed this year in relation to the need of today’s workers 
and employers for a better understanding of their mutual rights and obligations. 
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Labour Legislation of the Past Decade—VII 


Seventh of series of articles reviewing developments in labour legislation in 
Canada since 1950 covers laws on apprenticeship and tradesmen’s qualifications 


Part 6—Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 


Because of a widely-held belief that 
insufficient numbers of young people were 
being trained to meet future requirements 
for skilled tradesmen, the decade between 
1950 and 1960 was marked by efforts to 
stimulate a nation-wide interest in appren- 
ticeship training and by new legislative 
provisions to permit greater flexibility in 
the operation of provincial Apprenticeship 
Acts and regulations. 

The certification of tradesmen already 
established in their trade received increas- 


ing emphasis during the period. Provision 
was made for various classes of tradesmen 
who had mastered their trades without the 
advantages of a formal apprenticeship to 
obtain certificates as journeymen on the 
basis of their work experience by passing 
a prescribed examination. In some provinces 
it is compulsory for certain classes of 
tradesmen to hold certificates of qualifi- 
cation in order to work at their trade. Dur- 
ing the decade compulsory certification was 
extended to additional trades. 


Apprenticeship 


The first national conference on appren- 
ticeship, held in May 1952, resulted in 
the setting up of a national body for the 
promotion of apprenticeship, the Appren- 
ticeship Training Advisory Committee. 

Besides encouraging and promoting 
apprenticeship training, the Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee has studied 
and considered ways and means of attain- 
ing uniform apprenticeship standards for 
the country as a whole. One of the projects 
that it endorsed was the preparation of a 
series of trade analyses, with a view to the 
development of a nationally recognized core 
of skills for each trade. These analyses, 
prepared through co-operative arrangements 
among the federal and provincial Depart- 
ments of Labour, are used as a basis for 
training in the provinces. 

For two trades, motor vehicle repair and 
electrical construction, interprovincial stand- 
ards for the examination of graduating 
apprentices had been established by the 
end of 1960.* Apprentices who passed the 
common (interprovincial) examination given 
in eight provinces received the usual pro- 
vincial certificate, to which was affixed an 
Inter-Provincial Standards Seal, attesting 
to a standard of competence that will be 
recognized by other provinces. 

During the ten-year period Newfoundland 
enacted its first Apprenticeship Act (1951) 
and set up an organized apprenticeship 
training system. Three other provinces— 
Saskatchewan in 1950, British Columbia in 
1955 and Nova Scotia in 1952 and 1958— 
replaced existing laws, inaugurating a re- 
vised and expanded program of appren- 


*The trade of plumbing was added in 1961, and 
examinations in carpentry and sheet metal are now 
on a trial basis for official use in 1962. 
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ticeship training, and instituting a combined 
system of apprenticeship training and trades- 
men’s qualification. 

The apprenticeship system in effect in 
eight provinces of Canada has _ been 
described in the following terms: “Appren- 
ticeship is an organized procedure of on- 
the-job and school instruction and training 
extending over at least 4,000 hours, de- 
signed to impart the skills, experience and 
related knowledge of a designated skilled 
trade to learners who are at least 16 years 
of age and who are under agreement with 
an employer or responsible body repre- 
senting the trade.” This definition was 
adopted by the national conference on 
apprenticeship in 1952. 


The Prince Edward Island Act passed 
in 1944 along the lines of other provincial 
Acts was not operative in the period under 
review. 


The system of apprenticeship training 
that had been established in Quebec prior 
to 1950 was not substantially changed dur- 
ing the decade. In that province appren- 
ticeship training is carried on under the 
Collective Agreement Act and the Appren- 
ticeship Assistance Act. Legislation similar 
to the present Collective Agreement Act 
has been in force in Quebec since 1934, 
permitting certain terms of a collective 
agreement, on the application of the parties, 
to be extended by government decree to 
the industry as a whole or a defined part 
of it. Since 1937, terms relating to appren- 
ticeship and the proportion of apprentices 
to skilled workers in a given undertaking 
have been among the provisions that may 
be extended. The parity committee estab- 
lished by the parties to supervise and ensure 
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the carrying out of a decree has, among 
its other duties, the supervision of the 
terms relating to apprenticeship. If certi- 
ficates of competency of the employees 
subject to the decree are obligatory, it has 
the duty of conducting examinations for 
apprentices and skilled workmen. 


Under the Apprenticeship Assistance Act, 
which dates back to 1945, municipalities 
may be recognized as apprenticeship centres 
and in such centres an apprenticeship com- 
mission may be incorporated to assist in 
the training of apprentices by giving courses 
or by arranging for courses to be given in 
vocational schools. Twenty-one municipali- 
ties have been recognized as apprenticeship 
centres and sixteen commissions have been 
incorporated. In 1960, apprenticeship com- 
missions were training apprentices in one 
or more centres in the automobile trades, 
the barber-hairdresser trade, the building 
trades, shoe making and the printing trades. 
Apprentices are given basic training in the 
trade for periods up to 12 months before 
taking employment. The system does not 
involve the indenturing of the apprentice. 
Unlike the other provinces, Quebec does 
not receive financial assistance from the 
federal Government for apprenticeship 
training. 

If an apprentice takes employment with 
an employer governed by a decree, the 
regulation of the conditions of apprentice- 
ship may be very similar to the regulations 
set out in the rules for the trade under 
apprenticeship Acts in other provinces. In 
the decree governing the construction indus- 
try in Montreal, for example, the duties of 
the apprentice and the employer are set 
out and it is specified that the apprentice is 
to be registered at the Building Trades 
Apprenticeship Centre and is to submit 
annually at the Centre to a progress exam- 
ination. Age limits for beginning appren- 
ticeship are established (usually not under 
16 or over 23 years of age, but the limits 
are varied for some trades); the ratio of 
apprentices to qualified tradesmen is estab- 
lished for each trade. The period of appren- 
ticeship is also specified—four years for 
most trades; shorteg periods for some. Wage 
rates for apprentices are also fixed at a 
percentage of the minimum rates payable 
to qualified tradesmen. 

In the period under review the eight 
provinces with substantially similar pro- 
grams made various modifications in their 
Acts and regulations with a view to making 
apprenticeship training available to greater 
numbers of young people and to making 
the system work more efficiently. Some of 
these changes are noted below. 
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In an effort to create interest in 
apprenticeship throughout the province of 
Manitoba—most registered apprentices pre- 
viously were drawn from the Greater 
Winnipeg area—the Manitoba Act was 
amended in 1952, enabling the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to establish selected 
areas of the province as apprenticeship 
zones and to appoint a local apprenticeship 
committee for each zone. 

In the revision of the Nova Scotia Act 
in 1952, and by a similar amendment to 
the Newfoundland Act in 1954, provision 
was made for the Act to be applied in a 
limited area of the province where appren- 
ticeship could operate satisfactorily, if 
it was not thought practical to designate a 
trade for the whole province. 

In the Nova Scotia Act, authority was 
given to the Minister of Labour to specify 
the part or parts of the province in which 
the Act would apply to a designated trade. 
By Order of the Minister, the Act has 
been declared to apply to the carpentry 
trade in five counties, to the trades of 
plumber and steamfitter in the County of 
Halifax, and to the motor vehicle repair 
trade in Halifax and Dartmouth. Under 
the former Act, trades were always desig- 
nated for the whole province. 

In Newfoundland, an order limiting the 
application of the Act or regulations to any 
specified area is made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Provincial Apprenticeship Board 
and with the approval of the Minister of 
Labour. Regulations in 1959 providing for 
the compulsory certification of workmen 
in the motor vehicle repair trade in New- 
foundland were limited in their application 
to the Avalon Peninsula. 

A 1952 provision in Nova Scotia making 
for a wider application of the Act author- 
ized the Minister to approve a plant system 
of apprenticeship training in a trade or 
branch of a trade and to make the Act 
applicable to it. 

Several provinces provided for a change 
in the traditional method of indenture 
between an apprentice and an employer, 
enabling a trade union, employers’ organ- 
ization or an apprenticeship committee to 
be substituted for the employer as the em- 
ploying agency. In Saskatchewan, provision 
was made in 1954 for persons working in 
a trade to be indentured to the Director of 
Apprenticeship. 

The Nova Scotia Act in 1952 authorized 
the Minister to allow an association or 
organization, whether or not incorporated 
and whether or not engaged in carrying on 
a trade, to enter into an apprenticeship 
agreement. Previously, only incorporated 
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organizations authorized by the Minister 
could do so, hence a trade union was 
precluded from entering into an appren- 
ticeship contract. This amendment has per- 
mitted apprentices to be indentured to a 
local apprenticeship committee. The com- 
mittee follows the apprentice through his 
period of training, regardless of the num- 
ber of employers he may have during that 
time. 

A 1955 amendment to the Newfoundland 
Act broadened the definition of “employer” 
to the same effect, including in the term 
a provincial, municipal or other public 
authority and any incorporated or unin- 
corporated organization authorized by the 
Minister to enter into an apprenticeship 
contract. 

The Saskatchewan amendment permitting 
persons working in a trade to be indentured 
to the Director, if the trade advisory board 
concerned approved, was designed to make 
it possible for tradesmen in small estab- 
lishments, mainly in rural areas, to take 
advantage of training opportunities. Between 
1956 and 1958 regulations governing eight 
trades provided that one person in any 
establishment who was not a journeyman 
and was regularly engaged in the trade 
might enter into an apprenticeship contract 
with the Director. 

During the period most provinces added 
to the number of “designated” trades, i.e., 
those in which, subject to certain excep- 
tions, apprenticeship is compulsory if a 
person eligible to be an apprentice wishes 
to be employed in the trade. Trades are 
not “designated” in New Brunswick but 
are declared appropriate for contracts of 
apprenticeship. 

In Alberta, the new trades designated 
were refrigerator mechanic, welding, mach- 
inist, millwright, cook, lathing and heavy 
duty mechanic. The trade of gas-fitter, pre- 
viously included with the trades of plumber 
and steamfitter, was designated as a separate 
trade. 

Alberta is the only province that has 
designated the trade of cook. Manitoba 
includes it, however, in the schedule of 
trades that may be named as designated 
trades. 

In British Columbia, the refrigeration 
trade and the trade of heavy duty mechanic 
were also designated, as well as bricklay- 
ing, steel fabrication including welding, 
barbering and watch repairing. The machin- 
ist trade was designated in both Manitoba 
and Nova Scotia. In Saskatchewan, pipe- 
fitting, including gasfitting, was designated. 
In New Brunswick, the trades of pipefitter, 
stationary engineer, switchboard operator 
and lineman and electric welding were 
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declared appropriate for contracts of appren- 
ticeship. 

A new feature of the British Columbia 
Act passed in 1955 was that it provided for 
training in trades other than designated 
trades. The amendment recognized the fact 
that, although it might not be advisable 
to designate a trade because opportunities 
for training were not generally available, 
it might be desirable to permit a contract 
to be entered into in an individual case 
at the discretion of the Director and on 
the written application of the employer and 
prospective apprentice. 

The promotion of training in trades not 
designated under the Act is also a part 
of the apprenticeship program of the On- 
tario Department of Labour. The Depart- 
ment has given considerable assistance to 
individual plants and industries in establish- 
ing an apprenticeship training system. 

In most provinces a minimum age of 
16 years is set for entering an apprentice- 
ship contract but in British Columbia 
apprenticeship is open to persons over the 
age of 15. 

In Ontario, a maximum age of 21 years 
is generally enforced. Most of the other 
provinces do not strictly apply age restric- 
tions, and some have taken steps to elimin- 
ate or raise the maximum age limit for 
apprenticeship. 

British Columbia was the first province to 
remove the upper age limit of 21 years. 
The British Columbia Act, amended in 
1951, made apprenticeship training avail- 
able to adults over 21 as well as to persons 
between 15 and 21. 

Alberta has followed the same course in 
its trade regulations in recent years, removy- 
ing the upper age limit of 21 for a number 
of trades, and setting no maximum age in 
the regulations issued for newly-designated 
trades. An upper age limit remains in four 
trades only. An apprentice bricklayer“ pre- 
ferably” should not be over the age of 
24, an apprentice gasfitter or an apprentice 
plumber and steamfitter preferably not over 
25. In the plastering trade, a worker up 
to the age of 24 may enroll as an appren- 
tice, but preference is given to persons 
not over 21. Provision is made for excep- 
tions from these age limits, however, at the 
discretion of the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board, on the recommendation of the local 
advisory committee. 

In Manitoba, by an amendment to the 
Act in 1960, the authority given to a 
trade advisory committee to make rules 
with respect to the upper age limit for 
apprentices in the trade concerned was 
withdrawn. Instead, the trade advisory com- 
mittees were authorized to make rules 
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regarding the minimum educational qualifi- 
cations of apprentices. 

In most provinces the educational quali- 
fication required for apprenticeship is a 
Grade 8 education. In Alberta of late years 
a Grade 9 standing has been required and, 
with some exceptions, this is the usual 
standard required in that province. 

In Manitoba, by a 1952 amendment, the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Board was auth- 
orized, on the recommendation of the trade 
advisory committee, to prescribe a special 
combined course of education and appren- 
ticeship training for any person between 
16 and 21 who is otherwise qualified to 
enter an apprenticeship contract but who 
lacks the necessary educational qualifica- 
tions. 

Rates of pay of apprentices, which are 
expressed as a rising scale of percentages 
of the prevailing journeyman’s rate, were 
raised for some or all trades in most 
provinces. In British Columbia in 1958, 
after a public hearing, rates of pay of 
apprentices were increased 10 per cent, 
and now range from 35 per cent of the 
journeyman’s wage in the first year to 85 
per cent in the final year of apprenticeship, 
the increases varying with the term of 
apprenticeship. In some trades in some 
provinces apprentices’ wages now increase 
at half-yearly rather than yearly intervals. 
In Alberta, increases in wage rates in 
most designated trades take effect after 
the successful completion of each yearly 
period of technical training. An amendment 
to the general regulations in Saskatchewan 
in 1956 laid down the requirement that 
apprentices in most of the designated trades 
must be paid at least the current minimum 
wage under the Minimum Wage Act during 
the first 1,000 hours (six months) of their 
apprenticeship or 40 per cent of journey- 
men’s wages. 

A 1953 amendment to the general regu- 
lations in Manitoba reduced from 2,000 to 
1,800 the number of hours of employment 
and class instruction that an apprentice 


must complete. each year. Ontario regula- 
tions covering a number of building trades 
stipulate that an apprentice must complete 
at least 1,280 hours of on-the-job training 
each year in addition to class instruction. 

The term of apprenticeship set for each 
trade varies from two years—the minimum 
period set in several Acts—to five years. 
In Alberta, a shorter term (3 years instead 
of 4) was set for the welding trade in 1955 
and for the trade of gasfitter in 1959. In 
1959 the term for the trade of radio tech- 
nician was lengthened from 3 to 4 years. 

Changes were made in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan with regard to the permitted 
ratio of apprentices to journeymen. 

In Alberta, a higher ratio of apprentices 
to journeymen was prescribed in the regu- 
lations for a number of designated trades. 
The most common ratio is now one appren- 
tice for every two journeymen. In five 
trades (electrician, radio technician, refrig- 
eration mechanic, welder and millwright) 
the ratio is 1:1. 

In Saskatchewan in 1951, the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen was made more 
uniform for the various trades. A ratio of 
1:3 is now fixed for most designated trades. 

In a 1954 amendment to the Saskat- 
chewan Act, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council was empowered to set a province- 
wide ratio for a designated trade, in addi- 
tion to the usual ratio for the establishment 
of each employer. 

In 1956 a provincial quota was imposed 
for six designated trades. The regulations 
provided that the total number of regis- 
tered apprentices in the electrical, carpentry, 
plumbing, motor vehicle mechanics repair 
and motor vehicle body repair trades was 
not to exceed one-third, and in the sheet 
metal trade one-half, of the total number of 
journeymen in the trade in the province. 
A quota was also set for the radio and 
TV electronics trade in 1957. In this trade 
the total number of apprentices may not 
exceed the total number of journeymen in 
the province. 


Tradesmen’s Qualification 


Provision is made for the certification of 
tradesmen other than apprentices in certain 
designated trades in most provinces. With 
some exceptions, dealt with below under 


-“Compulsory Certification,” certification is 


voluntary, that is, a tradesman who wishes 
to become qualified as a journeyman may 
make application to the Department of 
Labour and, if on examination he is found 
competent and can prove that he has had 
the length of practical experience required, 
may be granted a certificate of qualification. 
The length of practical experience usually 
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required for journeyman status is a period 
at least as long as the prescribed term of 
apprenticeship for the trade. 

Stress is laid on the qualification of 
tradesmen because of the advantages to 
the public in improved standards of work- 
manship and to the tradesman himself in 
protecting him against unfair competition. 


Voluntary Certification 


In seven provinces the certification of 
tradesmen on a voluntary basis is provided 
for in apprenticeship legislation. New 
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Brunswick has a separate Act, the Trades 
Examination Act, providing for the cer- 
tification of tradesmen who wish toqualify 
for journeyman status. 

In Alberta, certificates of qualification 
are usually issued without examination, if 
application is made within a specified time 
(mostly 180 days) after the date of publi- 
cation of the regulations. After the expira- 
tion of the prescribed period, a candidate 
is required to qualify by examination. As in 
several other provinces, an applicant who 
fails to qualify for a certificate on the 
written examination may be given an appro- 
priate standing and complete his training 
as an apprentice. 

Between 1953 and 1960 provision was 
made in Alberta for the issuance of cer- 
tificates of qualification to journeymen in 
nine designated trades—carpentry, painting 
and decorating, sheet metal, machinist, 
bricklayer, millwright, cooking, lathing and 
plastering. In cooking and lathing, certifica- 
tion is granted on the basis of three years’ 
experience; in the other trades, four years’ 
qualifying experience is required. 

In Nova Scotia, the conditions to be 
fulfilled in order to obtain a certificate of 
qualification in the motor vehicle repair 
trade were set out in regulations in 1953, 
applying only in Halifax and Dartmouth. 
An applicant is required to be a Nova 
Scotia resident, to have worked as a mech- 
anic in the trade for at least four years, and 
to be recommended by two persons quali- 
fied to vouch for his skill. Certificates have 
also been issued for some years in several 
other trades. 

In Ontario, provision for the certification, 
by examination, of journeymen in a desig- 
nated trade if they have had the same 
length of experience in the trade as the 
prescribed period of apprenticeship was 
made in revised general regulations in 1954. 

In British Columbia, regulations were 
made in 1956 providing for the examination 
of competent workmen in the refrigeration 
trade and in the radio, television and elec- 
tronics trades. To obtain a certificate of 
proficiency, a tradesman is required to 
qualify on examination and to submit proof 
that he has either served an apprenticeship 
or had at least 8,000 hours (4 years) 
experience in the trade. 

In Saskatchewan, the same requirement— 
at least 8,000 hours experience—was laid 
down in 1957 for obtaining journeyman 
status in the radio and TV electronics 
trade. 

In Manitoba, regulations providing for 
the certification of automobile mechanics 
and painters and decorators were amended 
during the period. 
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In New Brunswick, the Trades Examina- 
tion Act enacted in 1949 providing for 
certification on a voluntary basis was 
amended in 1955 to add plumbing and 
pipefitting, and in 1958 to add the motor 
vehicle repair trade (mechanical), to the 
trades already covered by the Act: elec- 
trical and electric and gas welding. With 
the addition of the powderman’s trade 
(blasting) and the deletion of welding in 
1960, the Act now specifies five trades in 
which Boards of Examiners examine can- 
didates for journeyman status. 

A Trades Examination Branch was re- 
cently set up in the New Brunswick De- 
partment of Labour to administer trade 
certification and allied training. 


Compulsory Certification 


In Alberta, Saskatchewan, Newfoundland, 
Ontario and Quebec, certain classes of 
tradesmen are required to hold certificates 
of competency in order to work at their 
trade. In Nova Scotia, the Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act, 1958, 
authorizes the adoption of a system of com- 
pulsory certification with respect to a desig- 
nated trade, as did the earlier Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, but to date this authority 
has not been exercised. 

Alberta has a special statute, the Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act, enacted in 1936, 
providing for compulsory certification in 
designated trades and prohibiting employ- 
ment without the required certificate. In 
Newfoundland, Ontario and Saskatchewan, 
compulsory certification of workmen in a 
designated trade is provided for in appren- 
ticeship legislation. In Quebec, certificates 
of competency must be held by journeymen 
in some of the trades covered by decrees 
under the Collective Agreement Act. 

In 1951 regulations were made in Saskat- 
chewan requiring all persons engaged in 
barbering, beauty culture, motor vehicle 
mechanics repair, carpentry and plumbing 
in the cities and the towns of Estevan and 
Melville and a five-mile radius to hold a 
certificate of status as apprentice or journey- 
man. This requirement was extended to 
apply throughout the province with respect 
to barbering, beauty culture and motor 
vehicle mechanics repair in 1955, and with 
respect to carpentry in 1960 (effective from 
March 1, 1961); the provision restricting 
the compulsory certification of tradesmen 
to the cities and two largest towns was 
deleted. In 1958 compulsory certification 
was extended to two additional trades, 
motor vehicle body repair and sheet metal 
work. In these trades and in plumbing, the 
holding of a certificate is required only in 
the cities and in the town of Melville. 
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In 1960 Newfoundland made it compul- 
sory, subject to three exceptions, for 
tradesmen in the auto body and motor 
vehicle repair trade in the Avalon Penin- 
sula to hold a valid certificate of qualifica- 
tion in the trade, and Ontario laid down 
the same requirement for the hairdressing 
trade. All persons in the hairdressing trade 
except registered apprentices or persons 
employed during a probationary period are 
required to hold a certificate. The only other 
trade in Ontario in which a current certi- 
ficate of qualification is required is the 
motor vehicle repair trade, where the cer- 
tificate has been compulsory since 1944. 
Employment in the trade is prohibited if 
this requirement is not complied with. 

In 1954 the trade of radio technician 
(amended in 1956 to include TV) was 
designated under the Alberta Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, making 11 trades in 
which a certificate of proficiency is re- 
quired. Trades previously designated were 
auto body mechanic, electrician, internal 
combustion engine mechanic, motor vehicle 
mechanic, plumber, steamfitter, gasfitter, 
refrigerator mechanic, barbering and beauty 
culture. 

In 1954 revised regulations covering nine 
trades were issued, setting out conditions 
for obtaining certificates of proficiency. 
With one exception, the qualifying exper- 
ience required was one year more than had 
previously been required. 

In all trades except barbering and beauty 
culture, a candidate for a certificate must 
have had four years qualifying experience. 
Three years experience was first required 


for the trade of radio technician but this 
requirement was changed to the general 
standard of four years in 1959. In barbering 
and beauty culture, one year’s practical 
experience, rather than two years, as pre- 
viously, is now set as the qualifying period. 
In all except these two trades, a candidate 
who fails to qualify on examination may 
register as an apprentice (since these trades 
are also designated under the Apprentice- 
ship Act) and complete his training. 

By a 1958 amendment to the regulations 
under the Alberta Electrical Protection Act, 
it was provided that the certificates of pro- 
ficiency required in the electrical trade 
should henceforth be issued under the Elec- 
trical Protection Act instead of the Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act, and that after 
April 1, 1960, no person should be allowed 
to work as an electrician unless he held a 
certificate under the former Act. This re- 
quirement is somewhat similar to the prac- 
tice in Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia, where persons mak- 
ing electrical installations are required, 
under legislation in effect since before 
1950 and dealing also with standards for 
the installations and equipment, to estab- 
lish their competence before obtaining a 
licence. Similarly, new regulations in 
Alberta, effective from April 1, 1961, pro- 
vided for the replacement of certificates of 
gasfitters issued under the Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act by certificates issued under 
the Gas Protection Act. (Licensing of 
gasfitters in other provinces under gas 
protection legislation has been dealt with 
under Part VI of this series at p. 462). 


The average profit on the sales dollar in Canada’s manufacturing industry dropped 


during 1960 to 4.4 cents, the lowest in the 13 years that the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association has studied them, the chairman of the Association’s public relations com- 
mittee, J. Stuart Richardson, reported last month. This figure is 0.7 of a cent less than 
the 1959 profit figure and 1.1 cents lower than the average of annual profits between 
1948 and 1960, he said. 

The survey on which this figure was based covered 1,006 companies across Canada 
with aggregate net sales of $9,746,107,000 and a total employment of 469,390 during the 
12 months covered by the survey. Of the 1,006 companies, 201 reported a loss, Mr. 
Richardson said. 

The profit earned, expressed as a percentage of total net worth, which amounted to 
$6,279,333,000, averaged 7.3 per cent; and of the profit of 4.4 cents on each sales dollar, 
2.5 cents went to the shareholders and 1.9 cents was retained in the business. 

Federal and provincial taxes on corporation income in 1960 amounted to 3.9 cents 
per dollar of sales. 

“Sales profit figures have varied only slightly in the 13 years we have been question- 
ing our members,” Mr. Richardson said. “Our first survey, covering 1948, showed a 
profit of 6.2 cents. The highest figure was 1950, when it averaged 7.1 cents, and the 
lowest was this year, when it dropped to 4.4 cents. The average over the 13 years is a 
modest 5.5 cents.” 

These figures were obtained by a survey of CMA member companies in which 
they were asked to give their income from all sources during their last fiscal year. 
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Older Workers 


Employment of Older Workers in Australia 


Because of postwar period of almost full employment in Australia, problems of 
older workers have been minor; yet older workers have greater difficulty than 
younger workers in obtaining employment and fend to remain unemployed longer 


Because of the almost uninterrupted full 
employment in Australia since the end of 
the Second World War, a period during 
which there was often a shortage of work- 
ers rather than a shortage of jobs, the 
employment problems of older workers 
have been minor. In fact, labour shortages 
have at times been so acute that attention 
has been focussed on the desirability and 
necessity of retaining in employment work- 
ers who have reached or passed the usual 
retiring age, the Australian Department of 
Labour and National Service reports. 

But monthly analyses of recipients of 
unemployment benefit have indicated that, 
although unemployment among older work- 
ers has been low, older workers have 
greater difficulty in obtaining employment 
than younger ones, even in times of great 
prosperity. And, the statistics reveal, persons 
over 45 years of age tend to remain unem- 
ployed for longer periods than younger 
workers. 

In the 1950-60 decade, the number of 
persons receiving unemployment benefit 
(average of menthly figures) has ranged 
from a low of 763 in 1950-51 to a high of 
29,984 in 1952-53. In the three most recent 
years it has fluctuated between 20,706 and 
27,311. Unemployment benefit is paid to 
men under 65 years and women under 60 
who can’t find work, for as long as they 
remain unemployed; persons above those 
ages receive the old age pension. 

In no year during the decade did the 
number receiving unemployment benefit 
exceed 1 per cent of the population. 

Although the proportion of the popula- 
tion receiving unemployment benefits has 
been small, over the last two years the 
percentage of males over 45 years of age 
has ranged from 43.1 to 59.0 per cent of 
total beneficiaries; the proportion of per- 
sons aged over 45 years in the labour 
force was only about 33 per cent. 

(fi December 1960, when males over 
45 made up 43.1 per cent of all unemploy- 
ment benefit recipients, women over 45 
made up only 18.1 per cent, a figure less 
than the proportion of women over 45 
in the work force at the time of the 1954 
census, 23.4 per cent.) 

The Australian Department of Labour 
and National Service found, too, that per- 
sons over 45 tend to remain unemployed 
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for longer periods than younger workers. 
In December 1960, when 21.5 per cent of 
all male recipients of unemployment bene- 
fit had been unemployed for three months 
or longer, 26.8 per cent in the age group 
45 to 54 and 39.5 per cent of the over 55 
age group had been without work that long. 


A compulsory retirement age is im- 
posed in many employment fields in Aus- 
tralia, particularly in federal, state and 
local public service, and in banking and 
insurance. But, it is estimated, only about 
25 per cent of all wage and salary earners 
are affected by compulsory retirement pro- 
visions. The effect of such restrictions is 
to limit the fields open to workers beyond 
retiring age. They also contribute to the 
opposition to the employment of older 
workers by some employers not bound by 
rigid retirement rules. 


A Committee of Enquiry into the Retir- 
ing Age investigated, among other things, 
“the social, economic and financial problems 
involved in providing -for older people, 
factors affecting the engagement or con- 
tinued employment of older people who 
are able to work and their willingness to 
take up or remain in employment, and 
methods of encouraging or inducing em- 


ployers to employ or retain in employment 
older people.” 


The Committee concluded, among other 
things, that: 


Half of the males between 65 and 69 
years of age are still at work. Only one quarter 
of wage and salary earners is subject to compul- 
sory retirement. Thoroughly successful policies 
of extending retirement are not likely to add 
more than 20,000, less than 4 per cent of the 
labour force, to the number at work. 


The Ministry of Labour Advisory Coun- 
cil has concluded that older workers would 
be one category that would have difficulty 
in obtaining employment should the pre- 
valent demand for labour cease. 


The Council declared: 


_ The guiding rule for employers in consider- 
ing the engagement of employees should be 
capacity to do the job and not age... the 
whole community should realize that a great 
range of jobs could be filled as’ effectively by 
the older aged, and that while capacity to 
perform some jobs may diminish with advancing 
years, an arbitrary age limit is not a satisfac- 
tory measure of the capacity of individuals to 
perform even those jobs. 
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Women’s Bureau 


The Female Labour Force 


Since 1901 number of women working for pay in Canada has increased seven-fold. 
Most revolutionary development in female labour force in recent years has been 
rise in number of married working women: half of all working women are married 


Number of women in the labour force: 
Since 1901 the number of women working 
for pay in Canada has increased seven- 
fold. Today about 28 per cent of all Cana- 
dian women and girls 14 years of age and 
over work regularly for pay. These 1,675,- 
000 women and girls make up over one 
quarter of the total Canadian labour force. 

Married women working for pay: Today, 
roughly half of all working women are 
married. This is the most revolutionary 
development in the women’s labour force 
in recent years. 

There has been a sharp rise during and 
since the war in the percentage of women 
in the age group 15 to 24 years who are 
married. Obviously, younger married work- 
ing women have come in large numbers 
from the ranks of single working women. 
In other words, a high proportion of young 
women have changed their marital status 
without changing their labour force status. 

The number of married women in the 
labour force as a proportion of all married 
women has also grown. Even so, taking 
Canada as a whole, only about 2 out of 
every 10 married women have paid jobs. 

Ages of working women: Another dra- 
matic change in the composition of the 
female labour force is the increased em- 
ployment of mature women, especially 
those 45 to 64 years of age. The number 
in the 35 to 45 age group has also grown 
markedly. Although a smaller percentage 
of teen-agers are now working than for- 
merly, their numbers in the labour force 
have also increased over the past ten years. 
This trend is expected to be accelerated 
in the 1960’s as the larger number of 
children born during the after the war 
move into the labour market. 

Occupational distribution of women 
workers: Women today fill a wide variety 
of occupations but they still tend to con- 
centrate in certain fields of work. Eighty- 
one per cent of women workers are still 
to be found in four broad occupational 
groups: 31 per cent are clerical workers, 
23 per cent are in personal service jobs; 
16 per cent are in professional services and 
11 per cent are in manufacturing. 

Over the years these occupational groups 
have changed in order of importance. For 
example, the clerical group, now first, was 
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fourth in 1911 and manufacturing has 
dropped from second to fourth place. 

Of the professional women, three-quarters 
are either teachers or nurses. Shortages of 
workers in recent years have brought 
married women into these two professions. 
About 45 per cent of all women teachers 
and 50 per cent of nurses are married. 

During the past 10 years there has been 
a shift in the pattern of employment de- 
mands. Economic growth has occurred 
chiefly in fields of work where women pre- 
dominate, particularly in the service-pro- 
ducing industries. At the same time there 
has been a reduction in employment in 
the goods-producing industries which usually 
employ large numbers of men. As a result 
of these trends in the economy the female 
labour force has been growing at a more 
rapid rate than the male labour force. 


Part-time work among women workers: 
Part-time work has been expanding in 
recent years so that today about 18 per 
cent of all women with jobs work fewer 
than 35 hours a week. Considerable suc- 
cess has been achieved in using part-time 
workers in retail stores, restaurants, beauty 
parlours and laundries. The great majority 
of part-time workers are married women, 
part-time work making it possible for them 
to combine more readily their jobs and 
their home responsibilities. 


Association of Private Secretaries 


With the recent inauguration of its tenth 
branch in Montreal, the Association of 
Administrative Assistants or Private Secre- 
taries has achieved national status. 

Founded 10 years ago, the Association 
has a three-fold purpose: (1) to establish 
a national standard of qualification as 
“administrative assistant” for senior secre- 
tarial workers, (2) to help those who are 
working as secretarial assistants to manage- 
ment to reach this standard by providing 
facilities for advanced education and a 
common meeting ground for the exchange 
of ideas and (3) to make management 
aware of the value of the fully-qualified 
administrative assistant. 

The main project of the Association is 
a three-year correspondence course for 
secretaries conducted in co-operation with 
the University of Toronto. 
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From the Labour Gazette, June 1911 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Eight-hour day won by Ottawa masons and bricklayers and by building labourers 
in Berlin, Ont. Three eight-hour shifts replace two shifts, one of 11 and one 
of 13 hours, in Ottawa paper mill; 50-per-cent increase in work force needed 


The gaining of an eight-hour day by 
building tradesmen in Ottawa and builders’ 
labourers in Berlin, Ont., was reported in 
the June 1911 issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 
Several reductions in weekly hours also 
were reported in that issue. 

In Ottawa, 400 masons and bricklayers 
had their daily hours reduced from nine to 
eight and their pay increased from 50 to 52 
cents an hour. In Berlin, building labourers 
won the same shortening of daily hours 
and a wage increase of the same amount, to 
30 cents an hour. 


Weekly hours were reduced from 50 to 
44 for 225 builders’ labourers in Ottawa— 
together with a pay increase from 25 to 28 
cents an hour—and from 54 to 48 for 100 
bricklayers and masons in Berlin. 


A perhaps even more significant change 
affected members of the papermakers’ union 
employed in the J. R. Booth paper mill in 
Ottawa, where an agreement was signed 
that introduced three eight-hour shifts per 
day instead of one shift of 11 and one of 
13 hours. “As a_ result,” the LaBour 
GAZETTE said, “the staff affected will be 
increased by 50 per cent.” 

The GAZETTE also went on to say (rather 
ambiguously): “The wages for the shorter 
hours will be the same as regularly paid 
for these hours. The men will not be 
reduced in pay unless where extra allow- 
ances had been made for long hours.” 
Elsewhere in the same number of the 
GAZETTE it was stated that the wages in 
this case were “correspondingly reduced.” 
It added that about 50 men would be 
affected at first, but that it was understood 
the short hours would have a wider applica- 
tion later. 


“The men have undertaken to show that 
it will be more profitable to the employer 
to operate under the new conditions. The 
plant will work seven hours a week longer,” 
the report stated. 


An increase in wages accompanied a 
different kind of change in working condi- 
tions in Niagara Falls, where 20 electric 
furnace tenders received an increase to 
27% from 25 cents an hour, with a reduc- 
tion from three to two in the number of 
men to a furnace. 
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The June 1911 LaBour GAZETTE reported 
many cases of increases in wages without 
any accompanying change in hours or other 
working conditions. Stonecutters’ wages in 
Calgary increased from $27.50 to $28.60 
a week; bricklayers’ wages in Wancouver 
advanced from $5 to $6 a day; plumbers’, 
steamfitters’ and gasfitters’ wages in Victoria 
rose from $4.50 to $5.00 a day; wages of 
electrical workers in Hamilton increased by 
5 cents an hour, to $18.90 from $16.20 a 
week; wages of 600 employees in the car 
department of the Canadian Northern Rail-- 
way in Winnipeg increased by 2 cents an 
hour. 


On the other hand, the GAZETTE reported 
that 30 iron moulders in Guelph had 
agreed to a reduction in piecework rates 
of unstated amount. 


The LaBour GAZETTE’s correspondent at 
Stratford wrote: “The price of hair-cutting 
has been raised from 20 to 25 cents.” 


The strike of coal miners at Springhill, 
N.S., which began on August 10, 1909 
(L.G. 1959, p. 815), was officially called 
off on May 27, 1911. On May 29 the 
Minister of Labour received a letter from 
the President of Dominion Iron and Steel 
Company, which said that the men were 
returning to work on the Company’s terms 
with regard to work and wages, and with- 
out recognition of their union. These terms 
included “a necessary reduction in miners’ 
wages of 10 per cent, which gives us some 
hope of being able to operate the collieries 
at reasonable cost,” the letter said. “While 
the Company’s position has been fully 
maintained, we have taken every precau- 
tion not to make it hard for the men to 
return.” 


A later report by the Company, setting 
out the terms of the settlement, said that 
it was “confidently believed” that most of 
the men could be taken back within 45 
days, and that every effort would be made 
to accomplish this sooner. 


The GazeTre’s report said further: 
“About 1,000 men were still out when the 
settlement was reached, and the loss occa- 
sioned by this dispute was extremely heavy, 
the town of Springhill being burdened with 
a large debt.” 
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TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 


When competition gets keen, joint con- 
sultation is an excellent device for bringing 
labour and management together to work 
out their mutual difficulties. This advice 
comes from chief machinist Gwynn Her- 
berts, who is plant committee chairman of 
United Auto Workers Local 397 at Barber- 
Ellis of Canada Limited, Brantford, Ont., a 
leading manufacturer of stationery for home 
and commercial use. 

Mr. Herberts maintains that there are 
three good reasons for the union-manage- 
ment teamwork practised in the company’s 
Brantford plant: the presence of a labour- 
management committee which “produces 
very good results”; employees who are very 
quick to respond to ideas; and a manage- 
ment eager to see that ideas and proposals 
put forward by the committee are thoroughly 
studied before being thrown out. 

“These are the reasons why labour and 
management at Barber-Ellis can sit down 
together to improve relations and help each 
other in this time of necessity when com- 
petition is so keen,” said Mr. Herberts. 

Company personnel manager Arthur Tru- 
man believes that competition can be met 
best by co-operative labour-management 
effort at the plant level. Mr. Truman 
describes the Labour-Management Co-oper- 
ative Committee functioning in the Brant- 
ford plant as the ways and means of 
meeting competition and solving mutual 
problems. 

“When it comes to improvements, new 
methods, quality and working conditions,” 
he emphasized, “the most important require- 
ment is teamwork.” One man, the boss, 
cannot do the job alone. He needs assistance 
from others in the company who may help 
in setting up new procedures. Most of all 
he needs the help of everyone who works 
for him. 

Unanswered common problems, waste 
control and employee suggestions define 
the extent of labour-management produc- 
tion committee activities at Barber-Ellis, 
according to Mr. Truman. “Collective bar- 
gaining issues and the work of the com- 
mittee are kept strictly separate,” he said. 
“Except for safety and housekeeping, which 
are handled by the joint safety committee, 
the LMC brings us together on all plant 
problems we face in common.” 

Referring to the plant’s periodic, success- 
ful drives on waste, Mr. Herberts declared: 
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“It’s human nature to get careless once in 
a while, but our plant doesn’t lack for 
co-operation. People have to be reminded 
periodically that their job security is in- 
volved when costs start to go up. In a 
situation like this, a labour-management 
committee is a big help. I recommend 
getting together in this way.” 

Members of United Auto Workers Local 
397 have proved to be steady contributors 
to the suggestion award program sponsored 
by management. A company spokesman 
stated recently that 10 to 12 proposals are 
put before the labour-management com- 
mittee regularly each month. Not all of the 
suggestions can be used but a healthy per- 
centage have helped to increase produc- 
tivity, streamline production, improve effi- 
ciency, better working conditions and save 
money. A proposal made by cellophane 
convertor operator Bob Stockdale brought 
him a substantial cash prize and enabled 
the company to win a 500,000-unit order. 

The labour-management safety committee 
has been progressively streamlining plant 
evacuation procedure in case of emergen- 
cies caused by fire. During the last surprise 
drill, the 217 employees vacated in one 
minute—one-third the time required in 
1955. Two employee groups, a 14-man fire 
protection force and an 18-man fire bri- 
gade, automatically take up their special 
duties when the’ alarm sounds. 

Plant nurse Mrs. Jessie Russell is one of 
the safety committee members and accom- 
panies the group on its monthly safety and 
housekeeping inspections. More than half 
of the Barber-Ellis work force is composed 
of women, and management considers that 
the “feminine eye for safety and cleanliness 
is a real help.” 

* So * 

To give its senior employees the oppor- 
tunity of making a larger contribution at 
the managerial and planning level, the Win- 
nipeg architectural firm of Green, Blank- 
stein, Russell Associates has formed a 
number of staff-management committees. 
Greater liaison between departments and 
improved contact and discussion among 
personnel will be encouraged by the com- 
mittees. Over-all aim of the plan is to give 
employees “a greater sense of belonging.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during April. The Board issued 
six certificates designating bargaining agents, 
ordered one representation vote, granted 
three requests under Section 61 (2) of the 
Act for review of earlier decisions and 
denied one such request. During the month 
the Board received seven applications for 
certification, one application for revocation 
of certification and allowed the withdrawal 
of two applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf 
of certain employees of Baton Aldred 
Rogers Broadcasting Limited working under 
the supervision of the chief engineer at 
CFTO-TV, Agincourt, Ont. (L.G., March, 
p. 256). The International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada intervened (see below). 


2. Toronto Newspaper Guild, Local 87 
of the American Newspaper Guild, on 
behalf of certain employees of Baton Aldred 
Rogers Broadcasting Limited working under 
the supervision of the news director at 
CFTO-TV, Agincourt, Ont. (L.G., March, 
p. 256). The International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada intervened (see below). 


3. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Mach- 
ine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, Motion Picture Studio Production 
Technicians Local 873, on behalf of certain 
employees of Baton Aldred Rogers Broad- 
casting Limited working under the super- 
vision of the production manager, the 
director of film operations, the director of 
design, and the executive producer at 
CFTO-TV, Agincourt, Ont. (L.G., March, 
p. 256). The National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians and the 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


Toronto Newspaper Guild, Local 87, Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild, intervened (see 
above). 

4. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of station service 
employees of the Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que. 
(L.G., March, p. 256). 

5. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Mach- 
ine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of employees 
employed by the Frontenac Broadcasting 
Company Limited at CKWS-TV, Kingston, 
Ont. (L.G., April, p. 368). 

6. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Whitehorse Local 2499, 
on behalf of a unit of carpenters employed 
by the Bennett & White Construction Co. 
Limited in the Whitehorse area of the 
Yukon Territory (L.G., April, p. 369). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938, and the Transport Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, applicants, and Asbestos 
Transport Limited, Richmond County, Que., 
and Toronto, Ont., respondent (L.G., April, 
p. 369) (Returning Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Requests for Review of Decisions Granted 


1. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1654 (formerly International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen, Local 1817), 
applicant, and the Hamilton Shipping Com- 
pany Limited, Port of Hamilton, Ont., 
respondent (L.G., May, p. 472). The Board 
issued an amending certificate changing 
the name of the certified bargaining agent. 

2. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1654 (formerly International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen, Local 1817), 
applicant, and the Yorkwood Shipping and 


_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Trading Co. Ltd., Port of Hamilton, Ont., 
respondent (L.G., May, p. 472). The Board 
issued an amending certificate changing the 
name of the certified bargaining agent. 

3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1654 (formerly International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen, Local 1817), 
applicant, and the Eastern Canada Steve- 
doring Co. Ltd., Port of Hamilton, Ont., 
respondent L.G., May, p. 472). The Board 
issued an amending certificate changing the 
name of the certified bargaining agent. 


Request for Review of Decision Denied 


Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 503, applicant, Tahsis Co. 
Ltd., Tahsis, B.C., respondent, the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, Local 
1-85, intervener, and The Attorney-General 
for British Columbia, intervener (L.G., 
May, p. 471). The Board denied the request 
that it re-hear and vary its decision of 


February 9, 1961 for the reason that the 
applicant had not advanced new evidence 
pertaining to the Board’s reason for rejec- 
tion of the application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Vancouver - New Westminster News- 
paper Guild, Local 115 of the American 
Newspaper Guild on behalf of certain em- 
ployees of the Vantel Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited employed in its News, Pro- 
duction, and Administrative Departments 
at CHAN-TV, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. Western District Diamond Drillers’ 
Union, Local 1005 of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Canada), on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Boyles Bros. Drilling Co. Ltd. employed 
in the Yukon Territory (Investigating Offi- 
cer: G. H. Purvis) (see “applications for 
Certification Withdrawn”, below). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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3. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, on behalf of certain employees 
of the Vantel Broadcasting Company Lim- 
ited employed in its Design and Film De- 
parments at CHAN-TV, Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


4. Association of Employees of M & P 
Transport, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
and dockmen employed by M & P Trans- 
port Limited, Edmonton, Alta. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: W. E. Sproule). 


5. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 106, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
employed by St. John’s (Iberville) Transport 
Co. Ltd., Iberville, Que., and Toronto, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


6. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Fleet Express Lines Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 


7. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by Upper Lakes 
Shipping Limited at the Port of Toronto, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


Application for Revocation Received 


Sidney E. Odger, et al, applicants, Cana- . 
dian National Railways, Winnipeg, Man., 
respondent, and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers, respondent. The application was for 
revocation of certification issued by the 
Board on February 10, 1961 to the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers, in respect of a unit 
of office employees of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, employed in its Purchasing 
and Stores Accounting Centre, Winnipeg, 
Man. (L.G., April, p. 368). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

1. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 and Transport Drivers and Warehouse- 
men and Helpers Union, Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicants, and St. John’s Iber- 
ville Transport Co. Ltd., Iberville, Que., 
and Toronto, Ont., respondent (L.G., April, 
p. 369) (For new application submitted 
since this withdrawal, see “Applications for 
Certification Received”, above). 

2. Western District Diamond Drillers’ 
Union, Local 1005 of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
Canada, applicant, and Boyles Bros. Drill- 
ing Co. Ltd., respondent (Yukon Territory) 
(see “Applications for Certification Re- 
ceived”, above). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Vancouver Wharves Limited, Vancou- 
ver, and Local 512 of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. Beaver Dredging Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

3. Harbour Development Limited, Saint 
John, N.B., and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette). 
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4. Lakehead Terminal Elevators Associa- 
tion (Fort William and Port Arthur) and 
Local 650 of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. Rio Algom Mines Limited, Panel 
Division (office and technical employees), 
Elliot Lake, Ont., and Local 5980 of the 
United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

6. Shell Canadian Tankers Limited (M.V. 
Western Shell and M.V. Tyee Shell), Van- 


couver, and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 
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7. Westward Shipping Limited (M.V. 
B.C. Standard and M.V. Standard Service), 
Vancouver, and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

8. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and Local 1552 of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (ship- 
liners) (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette). 

9. Hill The Mover (Canada) Ltd. (Vic- 
toria Terminal), Victoria, B.C., and Local 
885 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
G. H. Purvis). 

10. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(Commercial Products Division, Ottawa) 
and The Ottawa Atomic Workers Union, 
Local No. 1541 of the Canadian Labour 
Congress (Conciliation Officer: T. B. Mc- 
Rae). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc. Montreal, and Local 375 of the Inter- 


national Longshoremen’s Association (L.G., 
May, p. 472). 

2. Shell Canadian Tankers Limited, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
April, p. 369). 

3. B.C. Air Lines Limited, Vancouver, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (L.G., 
March, p. 257). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in March to deal with a 
dispute between Northland Navigation 
Company Limited, Vancouver, and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica, Canadian District (L.G., May, p. 472) 
was fully constituted in April with the 
appointment of W. E. Philpott, Vancouver, 
as Chairman. Mr. Philpott was appointed 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, E. B. Clark 
and S. B. Whitelock, both of Vancouver, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union, 
respectively. 


ILGWU Siudy Cites Rise in Canada’s Union Membership 


Canadian unions grew from 912,124 to 1,454,000, or 59 per cent, while the labour 
force increase was 41 per cent between 1947 and 1957, Lester Spielman, Director of 
the Management Engineering Department of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, pointed out in a recently completed study of union growth. 

In the United States, during the same period, union enrolment went up only 18 
per cent while the work force increase was 20 per cent. 

Canadian figures provided Mr. Spielman with a control standard for measuring the 
extent to which the lag in the U.S. union membership could be attributed to the federal 


and state “right-to-work” laws. 


The enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947 arrested the rise in union enrolment, 


Mr. Spielman concluded. Records of union growth from 1897 on indicate that labour 
union membership normally surged upward whenever an economic boom was accom- 
panied by a rising price level. On this basis, the decade following 1947 should have been 
marked by an expansion in total union enlistment at a rate more rapid than the growth 
of the labour force. This is supported by the relative growth of unions in Canada during 
this period, where comparable economic and Jabour market conditions prevailed, Mr. 
Spielman stated. 

The report also showed that from 1935 through 1946, when the Wagner Act was 
in force in the United States, U.S. union membership grew 300 per cent while the 
number of non-farm workers rose 54 per cent. In Canada in this period the number of 
union members rose from 280,648 to 831,697, or 196 per cent, while the industrial work 
force increased 55 per cent. 


Study on Young Workers 

Another study* by La Jeunesse Ouvriére Catholique, an organization serving young 
workers in Quebec province, provides additional information about the plight of young 
people who leave school without adequate vocational training and have to take whatever 
jobs they can find. The report is available from the Secretariat National JOC, 1019 rue 
Saint-Denis, Montreal. 


*For earlier study see L.G., Oct. 1959, p.1046. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


British Columbia Supreme Court rules union is legal entity, awards damages 
against it and two officers for preventing member from obtaining employment 


On December 30, 1960, Mr. Justice Mac- 
lean of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
found the Seafarers’ International Union 
and its officers liable in damages on account 
of actionable conspiracy to prevent a union 
member from obtaining employment. 

The Northland Navigation Company 
Limited had a collective agreement with 
the SIU, Canadian District, in which the 
company recognized the union as “the duly 
certified sole collective bargaining agent for 
all unlicensed personnel... employed in the 
deck, engine room and steward’s department 
of all ships owned and/or operated by the 
company.” 

Boldt, the plaintiff, was a member of the 
SIU, and his membership in the SIU 
enabled him to obtain and maintain his 
employment as a ship steward with various 
employers, among them, from March 1959 
onward, the Northland Navigation Com- 
pany Limited. 

In November 1959, following a dispute 
with the ship’s delegate of the union, Boldt 
lost his employment, apparently because he 
was suspected of being a member of a 
rival union. Further, he was denied use of 
the union hiring hall and the opportunity to 
post his employment card on the shipping 
board in the hall. Also, he was denied the 
opportunity to discuss his situation with the 
chief executive officer of the union in Van- 
couver and to obtain a union trial. 

Boldt then sued the union as a legal 
entity and in a representative action, and 
also sued some of the union officers, claim- 
ing damages on two separate grounds: that 
the union and the union officers wrongfully 
and maliciously induced and procured his 
discharge from employment with Northland 
Navigation Company Limited; and wrong- 
fully and maliciously conspired to prevent 
him from obtaining employment in his 
trade by denying him the privilege of using 
the union hiring hall and from placing his 
employment card on the shipping board 
of the union. 


From the evidence placed before him, 
Mr. Justice Maclean was satisfied that the 
reason for Boldt’s inability to obtain em- 
ployment in his trade as a marine steward 
was his inability to have his name posted 
in the hiring hall of the S.I.U. Also, Mr. 
Justice Maclean came to the conclusion 
that Boldt was not a member of the rival 
marine union. 


There was, however, a conspiracy between 
union officers and the union itself to ex- 
clude Boldt from the use of the SIU hiring 
hall and the natural result of the conspiracy 
was the loss of his employment. Further, in 
Mr. Justice Maclean’s opinion, the evidence 
showed that some of the union officers, 
suspecting for some reason or another that 
Boldt was a supporter of a rival union, and 
being unable to prove it, adopted a course 
designed to freeze him out of advantages 
derived from union membership and there- 
fore from the opportunity of finding em- 
ployment in his trade as a steward. 

Counsel for the union contended that 
the union was not a legal entity for the 
purposes of the suit before the bar. He 
submitted that there was nothing in the 
case of International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters v. Therien (L.G., March 1960, p. 276) 
to support the contention that SIU was 
a legal entity for the purposes of the suit 
under review. 


Further, counsel for the union suggested 
that when Mr. Justice Locke of the Supreme 
Court of Canada said: “In my opinion, the 
appellant is a legal entity which may be 
liable in name for damages either for 
breach of a provision of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act or under the common law,” he 
was making a pronouncement that was not 
necessary for the decision of the case. Mr. 
Justice Maclean disagreed with that sub- 
mission but, even if Mr. Justice Locke’s 
pronouncement were obiter (not essential 
to the decision, and therefore not binding), 
he decided to apply it to the dispute at bar. 
The union in question was certified as a 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial le 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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gislatures, regulations under these laws, and 
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bargaining agent under the federal Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act in respect of the employees of the 
Northland Navigation Company and was 
also certified under the provincial Labour 
Relations Act in respect of certain other 
companies. 

Further, it was submitted by counsel for 
the union that even if the union was a 
legal entity for the purpose of this suit, the 
acts of the union officers complained of 
were not acts performed in the course of 
their master’s business as this expression 
was used in the case of Lloyd v. Grace, 
Smith & Co. (1912) A.C. 716 and in United 
Africa Co. vy. Saka Owoade (1955) A.C. 
130. 

Mr. Justice Maclean disagreed with this 
submission. The evidence showed that the 
SIU had been engaged in a struggle with a 
rival union for the control of the employees 
of the various shipping companies in the 
province. A number of union members had 
been expelled from the union for suspected 
affiliation with the rival union and lost 
their employment under the terms of 
various collective agreements. It had been 
the policy of the union not to have on 
board any ship any man who was a mem- 
ber or who had applied to join the rival 
union. 

Furthermore, the constitution of the SIU 
provides that “any member who advocates 
and/or gives aid to the principles and 
policies of any hostile or dual organization 


or gives aid and comfort to such... shall 
be denied further membership in_ this 
union” (S. 9). 

Further, Section 11 of the union’s con- 
stitution sets out the form of oath that is 
required to be taken by every member of 
the union: 

I pledge my honor as a man, that I will be 
faithful to this union and that I will work for 
its interests and will look upon every member 
as my Brother, and that I wil] not work for 
less than union wages, and that I will obey 
all orders of the union. I promise that I will 
never reveal the proceedings of the union to 
its injury or to persons not entitled to know it. 
And if I break this promise, I ask every 
member to treat me as unworthy of member- 
ship, friendship and acquaintance, So Help 
Me God. 


Mr. Justice Maclean attached special sig- 
nificance to the concluding words, “I ask 
every member to treat me as unworthy of 
membership, friendship and acquaintance.” 
In his opinion, this was an indication of the 
policy of the union not only toward mem- 
bers who have been legally expelled but 
toward a member even suspected of divided 
allegiance. Mr. Justice Maclean concluded 
that in acting as they did the union officers 
were acting in the course of their master’s 
business. 

Boldt was awarded $2,500 damages 
against two union officers and the union 
itself and declared a member in good stand- 
ing of the SIU. Boldt v. Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District, et al. (1961) D.L.R. (2d), Part 9, 
p. 678. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia sets $1.20 an hour minimum wage for male irrigation workers. 
Newfoundland issues regulations governing small logging camps. Alberta revises 
apprenticeship regulations, dividing the electrical trade into three branches 


A new order of the British Columbia 
Board of Industrial Relations sets a mini- 
mum wage of $1.20 an hour for outside 
male employees of irrigation districts under 
the Water Act. - 

In Newfoundland, new regulations under 
the Logging Camps Act, 1960 have laid 
down rules regarding the construction, 
equipment and maintenance of logging 
camps with 15 loggers or less where the 
annual logging quota does not exceed 
1,500 cords. 

In Alberta, the revised apprenticeship 
regulations for the electrical trade have 
established three branches: construction, 
power and communication. 
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Other regulations deal with vacation 
credit cheques of Manitoba construction 
workers, the coverage of the Quebec Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, complaints under 
the Ontario Fair Accommodation Practices 
Act, and trade schools for barbers, hair- 
dressers and manicurists in Quebec. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The regulations under the Alberta 
Apprenticeship Act respecting the elec- 
trician trade have been revised, the prin- 
cipal change being the establishment of 
three branches of the trade. The new regu- 
lations, which were gazetted March 30 as 
Alta. Reg. 66/61, to take effect from date 
of publication, replace Alta. Reg. 94/59. 
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Previously the trade was defined to in- 
clude all forms of wiring and electrical 
installations as covered in the Canadian 
Standards Association Electrical Code and 
the Alberta Electrical Protection Act. 

The revised regulations divide the elec- 
trical trade into three divisions; construc- 
tion, power and communication. 

The construction branch of the trade 
covers all forms of wiring and electrical 
installations as covered by the regulations 
governing the certification of electrical 
workers under the Electrical Protection Act. 

The power division of the electrical trade 
includes all work in connection with the 
construction, installation and maintenance 
of all equipment used in the generation, 
transmission and distribution of electrical 
energy. 

The communication branch of the trade 
is defined as the “construction, installation 
and maintenance of telephone equipment.” 

Any person with the prescribed qualifica- 
tions may now becomes an apprentice in 
any branch of the trade. The qualifications 
for apprentices are the same as before. An 
applicant for apprenticeship in any of the 
three branches of the trade must be at 
least 16 years of age and must have at 
least Grade 10 education with Mathematics 
10 or its equivalent. An applicant who has 
not completed Grade 10 may be accepted 
on the recommendation of the Local Ad- 
visory Committee and the approval of the 
Director of Apprenticeship after appro- 
priate examination. 

The term of apprenticeship in any divi- 
sion of the trade is four years, including 
the three-month probationary period, with 
the usual provision for time credits for 
approved technical or vocational training 
Or previous experience in the trade. 

An employer who is engaged in a divi- 
sion of the trade and employs a journeyman 
or who is himself a journeyman may em- 
ploy one apprentice, with one apprentice 
for each additional journeyman employed. 

The provisions requiring apprentices to 
attend the prescribed educational classes 
and to pass the required trade tests and 
trade examinations and to receive a satis- 
factory report from the employer and the 
trade school before being granted an annual 
certificate of progress or a final certificate 
of qualification as a journeyman are un- 
changed. 

The minimum wage payable to an appren- 
tice in any branch of the trade is the same 
as before, ranging from 40 per cent of the 
prevailing journeyman’s rate for registered 
employment prior to first year technical 
training to 75 per cent after successful 
completion of third year technical training 
until completion of contract. 
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British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 


A new order of the British Columbia 
Board of Industrial Relations setting a mini- 
mum wage of $1.20 an hour for male 
employees of irrigation districts was gazetted 
March 23 to go into force May 1. This is 
the first minimum wage order to be issued 
for this group of employees. 

The new order, Male Minimum Wage 
Order No. 35 (1961), applies to all outside 
male employees of improvement districts 
formed under the Water Act for irrigation 
purposes. 

The $1.20-an-hour rate applies to all 
outside male employees of irrigation dis- 
tricts except apprentices, part-time workers 
or handicapped employees with special per- 
mits from the Board to work at submini- 
mum rates. Such employees must be paid 
at the rate specified in the permit. 

Hours are limited to eight in the day 
and 44 in the week, subject to the excep- 
tions provided in the Hours of Work Act. 
If permission to extend hours is granted, 
one and one-half the regular rate must be 
paid for time worked beyond the daily and 
weekly limits. However, where, by agree- 
ment, hours are averaged over a specified 
period, the premium rate applies only to 
hours worked in excess of the agreed limit. 
The Board may also vary the overtime rate 
where an undertaking has been exempted 
from the Hours of Work Act. 

The daily guarantee provision is the 
same as that in other orders. An employee 
who reports for work in response to a 
call from the employer must be paid at 
his regular rate for the entire period spent 
at his workplace, with a minimum of two 
hours pay if he reports for work and of 
four hours if he begins work, subject to 
the usual exceptions. 

The order also contains a number of 
general provisions similar to those in other 
minimum wage orders. These provide for 
semi-monthly payment of wages and require 
employers to post copies of the order and 
schedules of daily shifts; to keep records 
of the wages paid to and the hours worked 
by each employee, as well as a register 
showing the names, ages, occupations and 
addresses of all employees; and to make 
them available for inspection at any time. 


Manitoba Employment Services Act 


Regulations under the Manitoba Employ- 
ment Services Act fixing fees for licences 
and prescribing the forms of applications 
and licences were gazetted April 1 as Man. 
Reg. 18/61. 

The fee for a licence to operate an em- 
ployment agency is $50 and must be sub- 
mitted with the application form. If the 
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Minister of Labour refuses to grant a 
licence, he may return the fee or such 
portion of it as he deems appropriate. 
Every licence is valid for one year unless 
suspended or cancelled. 

Among other information, an applicant 
for a licence to operate an employment 
agency must indicate the classes of em- 
ployees or employers for whom the agency 
is to be operated. If the applicant proposes 
to provide services for all classes of em- 
ployees and employers this must also be 
shown on the application form. 


Manifoba Vacations with Pay Act 


Regulations under the Manitoba Vaca- 
tions with Pay Act dealing with the pay- 
ment of vacation pay to construction work- 
ers in the Greater Winnipeg area were 
gazetted as Man. Reg. 19/61 on April 1, 
replacing Man. Reg. 4/57. 

The new regulations were issued because 
of a 1959 amendment to the Act that 
provided, effective July 1, 1960, for the 
payment of vacation pay to construction 
workers by cheque instead of by the stamp 
system. 

Employees with any uncashed stamps or 
books issued prior to July 1, 1960 may 
obtain the cash equivalent by applying to 
the Minister of Labour. Employers may 
also obtain refunds for all unused books 
and stamps by applying to the Minister. 

The new regulations provide that within 
five days after every pay period or within 
such time as may be prescribed by the 
Minister, the employer must remit to the 
Minister amounts equal to the total vacation 
pay credits due to each of his employees 
for the pay period (4 per cent of regular 
wages). With the written permission of the 
Minister, remittances may be made within 
15 days after the end of the month in which 
Wages were earned. 

Along with the remittance, the employer 
must submit a record on the prescribed 
form showing: the name and address of the 
employer; the name of each employee; his 
employment insurance number or, if he has 
no such number, the special number allotted 
to him by the Department; and the amount 
of wages earned during the pay period 
exclusive of overtime and his vacation pay 
credits for that pay period. When filling 
the last record in June, the employer must 
also include the address of each employee. 

With the permission of the Minister, the 
employer may forward a copy of his pay- 
roll instead of the record referred to above. 
If an employer files a payroll, he must 
also file the form of record showing his 
number, name and address; the number and 
amount of the cheque; and the pay period 
covered by the payroll return. 
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A copy of every record or payroll must 
be kept for three years and made available 
for inspection upon request. 

Vacation pay credit cheques will be sent 
out after July 1 each year. Unless notified 
that the employee is no longer employed, 
the Minister will send an employee’s cheque 
to the employer reporting a vacation credit 
for that person for the last pay period in 
June preceding the payment. 

If the employee cannot be located, the 
employer must return the vacation credit 
cheque to the Department within 15 days. 
The regulations further provide that where 
a cheque cannot be delivered to an em- 
ployee within 90 days, the Minister may 
re-deposit the cheque in a trust account with 
the Provincial Treasurer. 

A person who earned vacation credits 
during the year but was not employed 
during the month of June or whose cheque 
was returned to the Department because he 
could not be located may obtain payment 
by applying to the Minister. On the pre- 
scribed form he must give full particulars 
regarding his last employer, his Unemploy- 
ment Insurance number or the departmental 
number assigned to him and such other 
information as may be required. 

Alternative methods of payments are also 
provided for. The Minister may approve 
the payment of vacation credits of an em- 
ployee who is leaving the country per- 
manently or of a person who has become a 
full-time student and needs the money to 
continue his education. Where an employee 
has died, the Minister may, upon applica- 
tion, authorize payment to the executor 
or administrator of the estate or to a 
person who proves that he is entitled to 
the employee’s vacation credit. 

The service charge ranges from 50 cents 
where the accumulated vacation credit is 
less than $20 to $2 for handling vacation 
credits of $200 or more. 


Newfoundland Logging Camps Act, 1960 


Newfoundland has issued the Small Log- 
ging Camp Regulations, 1961, under the 
Logging Camps Act, 1960. Gazetted April 
25, these new regulations apply to camps 
accommodating 15 or fewer loggers where 
the annual logging quota does not exceed 
1,500 cords. The Logging Camp Regula- 
tions, 1961, (L.G., March, p. 270) do not 
apply to small logging camps. 

The new regulations set out requirements 
relating to the construction and supervision 
of camps, health and comfort of loggers, 
and sanitation. They state the obligations 
of camp operators in more general terms 
than the regulations for larger camps, and 
contain fewer specific standards, although 
some provisions are the same. 
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Camps are to be located on dry ground, 
with provision made for adequate drainage, 
and so constructed that the Minister of 
Mines and Resources is satisfied that they 
provide reasonable shelter and comfort. 
Every small logging camp must be under 
the direct supervision of the operator, who 
is responsible for ensuring that the camp 
is windproof and waterproof and maintained 
in a clean and sanitary state. 


Provisions respecting the health and com- 
fort of loggers require camps to be cleaned 
prior to opening for the season and to be 
kept in a clean and sanitary condition while 
occupied. Heating units must comply with 
the Fire Prevention Act, 1954; the use of 
oil drums or other substitutes for stoves is 
forbidden. Adequate lighting must be pro- 
vided. Where chemical or water-flush toilets 
have not been installed, the operator must 
provide and maintain latrines; they must 
be located not less than 150 feet from liv- 
ing and sleeping quarters and not be a 
source of contamination. 


Requirements in regard to food handling 
or related activities forbid an operator to 
employ a person for such work if he is 
suffering from a contagious disease. The 
operator is responsible for providing a first 
aid kit in accordance with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


The regulations require that food must 
be so stored that it is free from any source 
of contamination and inaccessible to ver- 
min, Contaminated or polluted food must 
not be served. Adequate cooking, eating 
and drinking utensils must be provided. The 
operator is responsible for providing pot- 
able water in each camp; all drinking water 
containers must be covered and maintained 
in a clean and sanitary condition and used 
for no other purpose. 


Sanitation provisions in the regulations 
deal with the disposal of waste and gar- 
bage, the control of animals and related 
equipment, and the disposal of the remains 
of animals. 

With respect to garbage disposal, the 
operator must provide covered garbage 
containers for each cookhouse. Refuse, 
waste and garbage must be deposited in a 
pit 100 feet or more from the camp and 
from any body of water; when the pit is 
full it must be covered with at least 12 
inches of earth and another pit dug. In 
summer, waste must be covered weekly with 
lime or other caustic substance and be 
protected from flies. A further provision 
specifies that a camp must be so operated 
that it will not pollute any source or poten- 
tial source of water supply. When a camp 
is abandoned, the operator is responsible 
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for disposing of all garbage, rubbish and 
waste and leaving the grounds in a clean 
and sanitary condition. 

Provisions in connection with the hous- 
ing of animals specify that a stable must 
not be erected less than 300 feet from 
camp living quarters and must be so 
situated that drainage from it cannot be 
a source of contamination. Animals must 
be kept in enclosures, stables or piggeries 
300 feet or more from camp living quar- 
ters, any body of water or the water intake 
of the camp. Harness and other equipment 
used for work animals must not interfere 
with the cleanliness or hygienic care of a 
camp. A further provision requires that as 
soon as the ground permits, the remains of 
animals must be buried immediately at a 
depth of at least two feet, and a distance 
of 500 feet or more from the camp, any 
body of water or the water intake of the 
camp. 


Ontario Fair Accommodation Practices Act 


An amendment to the regulations under 
the Ontario Fair Accommodation Practices 
Act prescribing the form to be used when 
filing a complaint of discrimination in the 
rental of an apartment was gazetted as 
O. Reg. 84/61 on April 29 to go into 
force May 28, 1961. 

The new form was necessary because of 
a 1961 amendment to the Act that pro- 
hibits anyone from refusing to rent an 
apartment in a building with six or more 
self-contained units to any person because 


of his race, creed, colour, nationality, 
ancestry or place of origin. 
Among other information, the com- 


plainant must state on the prescribed form 
the particulars of the complaint, the name 
and address of the building, and the posi- 
tion of the person alleged to have com- 
mitted the discriminatory act. 


Quebec Private Vocational Schools Act 


Amendments to the regulations under the 
Quebec Private Vocational Schools Act 
respecting schools for barbers, hairdressers 
and manicurists, approved by O.C. 963 
of April 11, were gazetted April 22. 

A new provision states that where a 
decree under the Collective Agreement Act 
relating to the barbering, hairdressing or 
manicuring trades is in force in any area, 
schools in the district teaching these trades 
must now comply with any directives of 
a parity committee or joint committee 
established under the decree. 

The owner, director or manager of such 
a school must allow an authorized inspec- 
tor of the district parity committee or joint 
commission to visit the school, must furnish 
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him with information and allow him to 
examine whatever documents are necessary 
to ascertain whether the applicable pro- 
visions of a decree are being observed. 


Under the Private Vocational Schools 
Act, students may be charged only for 
lessons received and schools may not re- 
quire a deposit in excess of one-fifth of the 
price of the whole course. If no lessons 
have been received, the deposit may not 
exceed one-tenth. The new regulations 
stipulate that notwithstanding these provi- 
sions, schools for barbers, hairdressers and 
manicurists must return the deposit in full 
to any student who has been refused a 
certificate of apprenticeship or training by 
the parity committee. 


The provision that prohibited any per- 
son from giving a course while a barber 
shop or beauty parlour was open to cus- 
tomers has been deleted. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


In Quebec, the vacation with pay order 
(No. 3), the general minimum wage order 
(No. 4) and the three special orders cover- 
ing forestry operations, hospitals, real estate 
offices and taxi undertakings, and municipal 
and school corporations (Orders 39, 40 and 
41) were extended until May 1, 1962 by 
O.C. 958 of April 11, which was gazetted 
April 22 to take effect from date of publi- 
cation. 


Another order gazetted the same day 
(O.C. 959) amended the section of the 
forestry order (No. 39) dealing with exemp- 
tions. The order now provides that forestry 
workers covered by a collective agreement 
under the Labour Relations Act whose 
wages and working conditions are generally 
better than those provided in the order 
are not governed by parts II and III of 
the order in so far as the supervision of 
the Minimum Wage Commission is con- 
cerned. Previously the order stated that 
such employees were exempted provided 
their wages and working conditions were 
generally better than those set out in the 
order. 


Quebec Workmen's Compensation Act 


Hospitals were brought within the scope 
of the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Act by a regulation approved by O.C. 970 
of April 11 and gazetted April 29. 


The new regulation, which goes into 
force September 1, 1961, defines the term 
“hospital” as any public or private hospital, 
tuberculosis hospital, sanatorium or insane 
asylum recognized by the provincial Minis- 
try of Health. 

The regulation further provides that a 
hospital employee will be entitled to com- 
pensation in respect of any contagious dis- 
ease which the Board finds to have been 
due to his employment. 


An increase in compensation claims under the Government Employees Compensation 


Act was recorded for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1961 by the Government Employees 
Compensation Branch. Approved claims this year totalled 17,599, which was 338 more 
than the previous year. The ratio of one claim per 13 employees remained roughly the 
same. 

Post Office personnel and men working for Northern Affairs and National Resources 
in national parks and other isolated areas registered the greatest increase in the number 
of accidents. Among postal employees, the increase was caused by a steady extension of 
mail delivery service and consequent 3-per-cent gain in employment. 

Good results from an accident prevention program in Montreal were noted by the 
Post Office Department, which plans to extend this program to other large centres. 

Of the 18 magn Government Departments, eight recorded a drop in the number of 
accidents. A similar reduction was registered by six out of eleven agencies and four 
out of seven Crown corporations. 

Most claims concerned minor injuries; lost-time cases involving more than a week’s 
absence from work constituted about 35 per cent of all claims. Twenty fatal accidents 
were recorded during the year. 

Since 1952, when 12,774 claims were received and 183,000 employees covered, the 
number covered has risen steadily to 225,000 during 1960-61. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decline of 34,000 in number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit 
brings number to 838,000 at end of March. Seasonal benefits claimed by 265,800 
applicants, 16,000 more than at the end of February, statistics* for March show 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on March 31 numbered 838,000. 
This was a decline of 34,000 from the 
872,800 recorded on February 28 but was 
virtually the same as one year earlier. 

The total of 265,800 seasonal benefit 
claimants was about 16,000 higher than 
on February 28, and about 17,000 higher 
than on March 31, 1960. 

The average claimant had been on con- 
tinuous claim about 13 weeks, as of March 
31. In all categories, the average is some- 
what shorter for male claimants than for 
female claimants. 

In the distribution of claimants by num- 
ber of weeks on claim, slightly more than 
80 per cent were male, except in the “over 
20”, in which two-thirds were male. Con- 
tinuous claim for 20 weeks or more was 
reported for almost one quarter of the 
167,400 female claimants on March 31; 
less than 15 per cent of male claimants 
are in this category. 

During March, 259,400 initial and re- 
newal claims were filed, in comparison with 
234,600 during February and 283,500 dur- 
ing March 1960. It is estimated that about 
45 per cent of the 183,000 initial claims 
were from persons terminating their benefit 
rights and requesting re-establishment of 
credits. 

The average weekly estimate of benefi- 
ciaries was 807,100 for March, 9 per cent 
higher than the February estimate of 
737,400. 

Benefit payments amounted to $85.2 mil- 
lion during March, as against $71.0 million 
during February and $74.8 million during 
March 1960. 


*See Tables H-1 to H-4 at back of this issue. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’? at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. During 
the seasonal benefit period, claims in process are 
classed as regular until the computation of their 
contribution credits indicates otherwise. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants’. 


The average weekly benefit was $23.99 
in March, $24.07 in February and $22.20 
in March 1960. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
March showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 5,135,647 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1960. 

At March 31, registered employers num- 
bered 331,995, a decrease of 756 since 
February 28, 1961. 


Enforcement Statistics 


Enforcement officers across Canada con- 
ducted 7,100 investigations during March 
1961. Of these, 3,743 were spot checks of 
postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 118 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 3,239 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 274 cases, 40 
against employers and 234 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,560.* 


: *These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund 

Revenue received in March totalled $26,- 
442,646.10, compared with $27,874,700.13 
in February and $26,653,405.19 in March 
1960. 

Benefits paid in March totalled $81,772,- 
486.32, compared with $70,988,923.23 in 


February and $74,844,835.89 in March 


1960. 

The balance in the Fund on March 31 
was $185,298,086.78; on February 28 it 
was $240,627,927.00 and on March 31, 
1960 it was $359,949,596.11. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1818, March 6, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: In this 
appeal, the claimant represented a group 
of claimants, all of whom were members 
of Local 1681 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Cornwall, Ont., 
who were temporarily employed as elec- 
tricians by Company A on a project it was 
carrying out at Gatineau Mills, Que., for 
Company B. They were obtained by the 
company through Local 586 IBEW, Ottawa, 
which had jurisdiction in regard to this 
trade in various counties in the provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec, including Gatineau 
Mills. On July 21, 1960, they lost their 
employment under the following circum- 
stances: 

Local 586 and the Ottawa Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association, comprising 33 em- 
ployers, had a bargaining agreement that 
was due to expire on April 30, 1960. 
Company A was not a member of the 
Association. In January 1960, Local 586 
began negotiations with the Association for 
a new collective agreement providing for 
an increase in wages, etc. Several meetings 
were held between the two parties but no 
accord was reached. 

The local then called a strike, which 
went into effect at 8 a.m. on Friday, July 
22, 1960. The strike brought about a com- 
plete cessation of the work carried on by 
the electricians, thereby affecting the em- 
ployment of a reported 204 journeymen 
electricians and 121 apprentices. Other 
trades remained at work at the various 
projects except at four projects which had 
picket lines for a day or two. The claim- 
ants, who were not members of the striking 
Local 586 but belonged to Local 1681, 
walked off the job. 

On or about July 25, 1960, each of the 
claimants filed an application for benefit 
at the Cornwall office and the insurance 
officer disqualified them until the termina- 
tion of the stoppage of work (section 63 
of the Act). He based the disqualification 
on the following grounds: 


While the employer of these claimants [Com- 
pany A] is not a member of the Ottawa Elec- 
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trical Contractors’ Association, nevertheless, 
this employer recruited electrical tradesmen 
through Local 586 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, because this pro- 
ject at [Company B], Gatineau Mills, Quebec, 
is within the jurisdictional territory of this 
Electricians’ Union. The fact that these claim- 
ants are journeyman electricians places them 
in the same grade or class as the journeyman 
electricians of local 586 who caused the strike. 
When these claimants withdrew their labour 
they became participants in the work stoppage 
of the electricians at this project. As the 
claimants became participants in the stoppage 
of work, they became subject to disqualification 
under Section 63 of the Act, regardless of their 
affiliation to another union local. 


The representative claimant’s appeal to 
a board of referees, dated August 19, 1960, 
was based on the grounds that he had not 
taken part in picket line duty; that he had 
returned to Cornwall immediately after the 
strike was called; that he was not paying 
dues to the striking Local 586; that his 
work was temporary; that he would not be 
returning to the job at the end of the 
strike; that he and the other interested 
claimants were the only electricians from 
Cornwall and, therefore, he was not directly 
interested in the dispute or its outcome and, 
moreover, he had not participated in the 
financing thereof. A letter from the Business 
Manager of Local 586 confirmed, in effect, 
these statements. 

The board of referees heard the case at 
Cornwall on October 5, 1960, at a session 
attended by the claimant and his represen- 
tative, the President of the Cornwall Labour 
Council. The board dismissed the appeal 
and maintained the disqualification that had 
been imposed by the insurance officer. The 
decisions reads: 

It was the unanimous decision of the Board 
that (1) the claimant lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work attributable to 
a labour dispute at the construction project, 
workshop or other premises at which he was 
employed and (2) that the claimant did prove 
that he was not participating in, financing or 
directly interested in the labour dispute that 
caused the stoppage of work and (3) it was 
the majority decision of the Board that the 
claimant, with the employee representative dis- 
senting, failed to prove that he did not belong 
to a grade or class of workers that, immed- 
iately before the commencement of the stop- 
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page, included members who were employed 
at the premises at which the stoppage 1s taking 
place, and who are participating, financing or 
directly interested in the dispute. 

According to the evidence taken at the 
hearing of the board of referees, the claim- 
ants could have been fined a substantial 
amount of money by the union if they had 
not respected the strike order and could 
have even been expelled from the union. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
on November 7, 1960, on the following 
grounds: 

I was not participating in, financing, or 
directly interested in the labour dispute that 
caused the stoppage of work. 

Proof of this is that I returned to Cornwall 
the day this walk-out occurred. 

The job was to finish within 2 weeks at 
which time I would have returned to Cornwall. 

I only went to Ottawa on the understanding 
that my union’s business agent would call me 
when employment was available in Cornwall... 


The Chief of the Adjudication Division 
of the Commission, in a statement of 
observations for consideration by the Um- 
pire, stated: 


1. It is submitted that the board of referees 
correctly found that the claimant has failed 
to prove that he does not belong to a grade 
or class of workers that, immediately before 
the commencement of the stoppage, included 
members who were employed at the premises 
at which the stoppage has taken place, the 
construction project carried out by [Company 
A] at Gatineau Mills, Quebec, for [Company 
B], and were participating in, financing or 
directly interested in the dispute (section 63 
(2) (b) of the Act). This is apparent as there 
were 20 electricians, in most part members 
of Ottawa Local 596, employed on this job, 
and they all walked off the job when the strike 
was called (Exhibit 3). It is clear that the 
members of the Ottawa local are participating 
and directly interested in the dispute. 

2. However, the board has concluded that 
the claimant has proved non-participation by 
himself (section 63 (2) (a). It is submitted that 
by withdrawing his own labour with the 
strikers, he is participating and this is not 
altered by the fact that his action was taken 
by reason of union policy or practice as ex- 
plained by the union’s representative at the 
hearing before the board of referees. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
above observations of the Chief of the 
Adjudication Division of the Commission 
are entirely in accordance with the juris- 
prudence established in several decisions of 
the Umpire dealing with similar cases. 

I would comment further that, in the 
absence of evidence that a definite date 
had been fixed for the termination of the 
claimant’s temporary employment, the fact 
that he had taken it as a temporary measure 
and that such might have been completed 
before the end of the stoppage did not 
have the effect of rescinding the disqualifi- 
cation, or of ending it other than as stated 
in section 63 (1) of the Act, viz., at the 
termination of the stoppage of work. 
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I consequently decide to confirm the 
decision of the board of referees and to 
dismiss the claimant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB-1819, March 10, 1961 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The case of 
the claimant has been selected as a test 
case for some 20 other claimants. 

On February 17, 1960, the Syndicat Na- 
tional des Travailleurs de Girardville Inc. 
obtained its certification for the purpose 
of representing all the employees at the 
sawmill operated by Company X, of Dol- 
beau, Que., at Girardville, Que., with the 
exception of the foremen, office employees 
and management. The representatives of 
the union and of the employer met for the 
first time on April 6, 1960, to negotiate a 
collective agreement. 

On April 9, the claimants and, it seems, 
all the other hourly-rate employees of the 
sawmill, those of the day shift and those 
of the night shift, numbering 96 in all, 
were temporarily laid off owing to a short- 
age of work. On May 27, the 51 employees 
comprising the day shift resumed work 
after being recalled by the employer. 

On June 2, after a conciliator had been 
chosen, the representatives of the employer 
and of the union met again. The union 
presented a draft collective agreement which 
contained, among other things, the follow- 
ing demands: classification of jobs, assign- 
ment of a particular wage to each job 
category, a union shop, a 54-hour work 
week, etc. The employer notified the union 
that he was prepared to negotiate, but that 
he would not accept the demand for a 
closed shop. He, in turn, submitted a list of 
occupations in which were mentioned the 
rates he was prepared to pay. 


On June 8, 1960, the employer requested 
his secretary-manager to advise the clerk 
of the sawmill at Girardville to recall the 
45 employees of the night shift. However, 
as the machinery “was not quite in perfect 
condition” the employer changed his mind 
and the clerk was instructed to tell the men 
to report instead on the evening of Friday, 
June 10. Meanwhile, the representative of 
the union notified the employer of his 
intention to hold a meeting of the members 
during the evening of June 10 and again 
the employer instructed the said clerk to 
cancel the order for a return to work on 
that day and instead to have them report 
on Monday, June 13. 

During the evening of June 10, the union 
held its meeting. It appears that those 
members of the union who belonged to the 
night shift attended that meeting up to 
the time when the question of voting for or 
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against the strike arose. After they left, 
the remaining members decided to go on 
strike. As a matter of fact, pickets appeared 
at the mill the same evening, June 10, 1960, 
at? d:59 pam. 

The employees of the day shift worked 
for the last time on June 10, 1960. As 
for those of the night shift, they did not 
report for work on the evening of June 13. 

The representatives of the employer and 
of the union met again on June 15, 1960. 
The employer signified his intention not 
to enter into further negotiations until the 
pickets had been withdrawn and the work 
resumed. 

On July 6, 1960, the insurance officer 
disqualified the claimants from receipt of 
benefit commencing June 11, 1960, because 
in his opinion, they had lost their employ- 
ment by reason of a stoppage of work 
attributable to a labour dispute at the 
premises at which they were employed 
(section 63 of the Act). 


On July 13, 1960, the claimant whose 
case is serving as a test case appealed to 
the board of referees. In his appeal, he 
stated that he was not at work when the 
strike was called and that he had “not 
participated in any way in the decision to 
bring about a stoppage of work with the 
workmen concerned.” 


On September 21, 1960, the board of 
referees heard the appeal. The evidence 
given at first was to the effect that the 
employer usually went about calling em- 
ployees to the Girardville sawmill in the 
following manner: when the date had been 
set for the commencement of operations, 
the employer would advise the clerk of the 
sawmill “to call all the men by telephone 
or contact them personally. As soon as 
the rumour was heard in the village that 
the mill was reopening, a sufficient number 
of men to operate two mills like ours 
usually reported looking for work...” 


The secretary-manager of the employer 
stated in this regard: “I have not known 
of any case in the last 15 years when the 
clerk did not follow orders”. However, the 
employees who testified during the hearing 
stated that no one had called them by 
telephone or otherwise to ask them to 
work on the evening of June 10 or June 
13. The president of the union (an em- 
ployee of the sawmill for the past 54 
years) stated that he had been called 
personally for a resumption of work only 
once. Usually he went to the employer’s 
mill as soon as the rumour spread that 
operations were going to resume. This 
time again, he was not called. 

The clerk in question, who has worked 
for the employer for almost 18 years, was 
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not present at the hearing, but it appears 
that the chairman of the board of referees 
telephoned him and the clerk made the 
following statement over the telephone: 


On June 8, 1960, he was instructed by 
Mr....[the secretary-manager] to recall the 
night shift for June 9. However, he explained 
that the call was not sent out because [the 
secretary-manager] had called back to tell him 
that work would not be resumed until the 
following Monday, June 13. 

[The clerk] related that the general foreman 
.. contacted the boys on Thursday and they 
said that they were ready to go back to work. 
The next Monday, [the clerk] did not recall the 
workmen because the strike had begun on 
Friday evening. He emphasized that no one 
actually worked before the strike, that is on 
Thursday, Friday, Monday and the days subse- 
quent, 

[The general foreman], upon being ques- 
tioned by the chairman of the board of referees, 
emphasized that he had received orders to the 
effect that the night shift was to commence 
work again on Thursday and that later he had 
received the order to call the workmen for 
the following Monday. In addition, he con- 
firmed the fact that no employees of the night 
shift worked either on Thursday, Friday, Mon- 
day or the days following. 


The same clerk is also alleged to have 
said that the employees had all “reported” 
for work on Thursday evening but that he 
had told them then that the work would 
not resume until the following Monday. 
The employees of the night shift who testi- 
fied flatly denied having gone to the saw- 
mill on Thursday evening; furthermore, 
they declared that they did not take part 
in the picketing of the sawmill. 

On September 21, 1960, the board of 
referees rendered the following unanimous 
decision: 


... The members of the board of referees 
have carefully examined the exhibits placed on 
record and have taken into consideration all 
the testimonies given, more particularly those 
of the president of the Syndicat National des 
Travailleurs de Girardville, of its business 
agent and the employer. 

The members are unanimous in their belief 
that the claimant who belongs to the night 
shift was unemployed at the time of the strike 
and that he had not worked, either the day 
before the strike, or on Saturday or on the 
following Monday or subsequent days. 

The employer explained that the definite 
recall of the night shift had been set for 
June 13, 1960. Consequently, the members are 
of the opinion that the claimant was unem- 
ployed until June 13 and that it is only from 
this date that they should give an opinion as 
to whether the claimant should be considered 
eligible for unemployment insurance benefits. 

The members of the board of referees have 
carefully analyzed and examined section 63 of 
the Act and more particularly subsection (2) 
and paragraph 2 (a) (b). They are of the 
opinion that the claimant has fulfilled all the 
conditions of subsection 2 (a). In fact, the 
claimant did not participate in the stoppage of 
work (as he, himself, declared), did not finance 
it (as stated by the business agent), and was 
not directly interested in it (as proved by the 
facts as a whole). 
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As to paragraph 2 (b), the members placed 
great stress on the meaning to be given to the 
following words “grade or class of workers”, 
because the Act gives no exact indication as to 
the meaning and application of that expression, 
but it seems reasonable to assume that those 
workers who render the same kind of services 
or who work at the same rate and under the 
same conditions in the same establishment are 
of the same grade or class (CUB-1419). 

In other words, the members came to the 
conclusion that this expression refers generally 
to the class of workers who have common 
interests in a labour dispute from the stand- 
point of their conditions of employment, work 
and wages and that a distinction between the 
night shift and the day shift is only one of 
internal administration established by the em- 
ployer and does not affect the type of occupa- 
tion or operations. 

Governed by these principles, the members 
must conclude that the claimant and _ his 
fellow workmen belonged to a grade or class 
of workers that, immediately before the com- 
mencement of the stoppage of work, included 
members who participated in, financed, or 
were directly interested in the labour dispute. 

Thus, the claimant could not fulfil that 
essential condition of subsection 2(b) of 
section 63 of the Act and we must conclude 
that he lost his employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work attributable to a labour 
dispute. For all those reasons, the members, 
after deliberation, unanimously decide to con- 
firm the decision of the insurance officer. 

Le Syndicat National des Travailleurs de 
Girardville Inc. appealed to the Umpire 
on October 17, 1960. In forwarding the 
appeal documents to the Registrar on 
November 24, the Chief of the Adjudication 
Division of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission made the following observa- 


tions: 

1. The evidence concerning the recall to 
work of the night shift is contradictory. How- 
ever, it is clear that the union knew that the 
night shift was to resume work on the night 
of June 10, 1960, because it agreed with the 
employer that work would not be resumed until 
the night of June 13, in order to facilitate the 
holding of the meeting of June 10 (Exhibit 
No. 6, page 5). Moreover, the evidence of the 
employer’s representatives shows clearly that 
the employees of the night shift had been 
notified that the work would resume definitely 
on June 13 (Exhibit No. 6, page 7). 

2. After hearing the witnesses, the board of 
referees expressed its opinion on that par- 
ticular fact and held that the workers of the 
night shift had been specifically recalled to 
work for June 13. 

3. The board of referees decided that the 
claimant was not directly interested in the 
dispute. However, he belongs to the group of 
employees for whom the union has the bargain- 
ing agent’s certificate issued by the Labour 
Relations Board and for whom the union 
demanded negotiations with the employer. He 
is therefore directly interested in the dispute 
and does not meet the conditions of section 
63 (2) (a) of the Act, 

4. On the other hand, the board of referees 
rightly held that the claimant had not proved 
the conditions of section 63 (2) (b). 


The union requested a hearing, which 
was held at Quebec on January 26, 1961. 
Those present were: M. Lemay of the 
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Central Council of Catholic Unions of 
Quebec Inc.; G. Larouche, business agent 
of the union; M. Lavoie, president of the 
union and the claimant. The Commission 
was represented by its Legal Adviser, C. 
Dubuc. 

Either during the hearing or in the brief 
which he forwarded to the Umpire on 
February 14, 1961, Mr. Lemay submitted, 
among other things, that according to the 
most reliable evidence the claimant had 
been unemployed since April 9, 1960 “by 
reason of a general lay-off” and that he 
was still unemployed and had not been 
recalled to work at the time of the strike. 
This also applied to all the other em- 
ployees of the night shift. 

Mr. Dubuc replied that, even if it had 
been proved that no one had been recalled 
to work individually, the fact that the 
union had asked for a delay in the recall 
in order to hold a meeting to consider the 
employer’s offer constituted a “constructive” 
recall through the union, which was the 
agent of all the employees and which repre- 
sented them in its request for an adjourn- 
ment of the recall. Thus the fact that the 
night shift did not return to work on 
June 13 was attributable to the labour 
dispute. 

When sending his brief to the Registrar 
of the Umpire, Mr. Lemay forwarded at 
the same time an affidavit from each of 
the claimants involved in this case. Each 
affidavit reads in part as follows: 


1. On or about June 10, 1960, I was not 
called back to work for (the X... Company). 


2. I was not called by the Company repre- 
sentatives nor by any other person. 


3. I did not know and I could not know 
at what time the second shift to which I 
belonged was going to resume operations, 


Considerations and Conclusions: Section 
63 of the Act reads in part as follows: 


(1) An insured person who has lost his 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work attributable to a labour dispute 
at the factory, workshop or other prem- 
ises at which he was employed, is dis- 
qualified from receiving benefit until 
(a) the termination of the stoppage of 

work... 

The evidence shows that beginning June 
10, 1960, the employer had night work 
for about 40 workmen in addition to the 
work which had been done in the daytime 
at the sawmill since the 27th of the pre- 
vious month. The decision of the employer 
to postpone the resumption of night work 
until June 13, a decision which he made 
at the request of the union for reasons 
directly connected with the labour dispute 
in progress, was therefore for the purposes 
of the dispute. As a consequence, the inac- 
tivity of the sawmill on the evening of 
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June 10 and subsequently, constituted “a 
stoppage of work attributable to a labour 
dispute” within the meaning given to that 
term in the section quoted above. The only 
question to be decided, therefore, is whether 
the claimants “were employed” at the 
sawmill when the stoppage of work occurred 
or whether they became employed at some 
moment during the said stoppage. 

According to the jurisprudence estab- 
lished with regard to employees temporarily 
laid off before the commencement of a 
stoppage of work for reasons extraneous 
to the dispute to which the stoppage is 
attributable, it is necessary, in order that 
the provisions of section 63 (1) give rise 
to a disqualification from receipt of benefit 
in their case, to be able to conclude with 
certainty, from the circumstances, that the 
said employees would have had work with 
their employer beginning on a specific day 
during the stoppage. 

Now, there is no such certainty with 
regard to the claimants in this case. Even 
in regarding that it was established, which 
is far from being so, that each of them 
could not be unaware of the fact that the 
sawmill was to resume operations on the 
night of the 10th or 13th of June, it is 
not at all certain that each of them would 
have had work there if he had reported on 


those days, even if there had been no 
strike; in fact, the evidence shows that 
when the employer announced the resump- 
tion of his operations, “enough men usually 
reported to operate two mills” like the one 
at Girardville. Now, as the employer was 
not yet bound by any agreement concerning 
the preference to be given in hiring and, 
still according to the evidence, he some- 
times preferred hiring neighbours, friends 
and relatives rather than old employees, it 
is impossible not only to affirm that the 
employer would have hired any one of the 
claimants in particular, but also to point 
out with certainty which of them he would 
have hired on the night of June 10 or 
subsequently, and more so as none of them 
had signed the usual engagement form. 

In view of the foregoing I consider that 
the insurance officer, on whom rested the 
onus of proof, has not established satisfac- 
torily that the claimants interested in this 
case “were employed” at the sawmill and 
that as a result they lost their employment 
by reason of the stoppage of work attribut- 
able to the labour dispute that occurred at 
the sawmill on the 10th or 13th of June 
1960. 

For these reasons, I decide to reverse 
the decision of the board of referees and 
to allow the appeal. 


Summer Employment Opportunities for Undergraduates Scarce 
The demand for skills, training, and experience that is a characteristic of the current 


labour market is reflected in the summer job situation as well: no difficulties are 
experienced in the placement of graduate students and university graduates this year, 
but summer employment opportunities for undergraduates, both men and women, 
continue to be scarce. 

The National Employment Service reported in regional summaries of employment 
conditions that summer openings for students did not match the demand except for upper 
years in technical courses. 

Officers of the National Employment Service contacted prospective employers in all 
regions, but up to the end of April, job offers were slow in coming. 

On the other hand, the great majority of graduating students, particularly in engineer- 
ing and science, had been offered permanent employment as academic terms were reaching 
their final stage. 

A similar situation is reported in the United States, where the level of unemployment 
is seen as one of the causes for the scarcity of summer jobs traditionally filled by under- 
graduate students, Even the openings for camp counsellors, resort hotel employees, and 
ice-cream salesmer are down from the past years, with employers indicating a preference 
for more experienced workers from the ranks of the unemployed. 

At the same time, outlooks for graduates at all levels who have completed their 
training continue to be very good. This is interpreted as additional evidence of the 
importance of increased education and specialized training. 


“Parents should either leave their children a large inheritance or see that they take 
advantage of their opportunities and learn how to make a living,” Mrs. Esther Peterson, 
Director of the U.S. Women’s Bureau and Assistant to the U.S. Secretary of Labor, told 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs at their National Convention. “Tomorrow’s 
labour force is going to be made up almost entirely of people with skills—and for these 


. people there will be plenty of opportunities in the 60’s and 70’s. But for the unskilled—the 


prospect is a life of idleness, which most of them will not be able to afford or enjoy.” 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour prepared 251 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period a total of 183 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

‘A (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production 101 $459,857.00 
POSENO MICE! core cee: 9 119,256.00 
RIC MER ee. tert: 11 155,600.22 


a ee 
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The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during April 

During April the sum of $1,634.04 was collected from three contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribu- 
tion to the six workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Harrow Ont: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, supply & erection of greenhouses, Research 
Station. near Outlook Sask: Bedford Construction Co Ltd, construction of embankment, 
stage 3, South Saskatchewan River Dam. Lethbridge Alta: Borger Bros Ltd, installation 
of sanitary sewage disposal system, Research Station. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: John Kovacs, *filling & taping joints in gyproc & plywood wall 
board of Bldg 457; Smith Construction Co (Arnprior) Ltd, rebuilding & resurfacing of 
plant road, approx 5.5 miles. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Montreal North Que: M J Lalonde Ltd, *recovering kitchen floors & counter tops. 
Ajax Ont: T J C Home Products Ltd, *supply & installation of aluminum combination 
storm & screen windows in Roosevelt Ave Apts. Ottawa Ont: A R Tremblay, *installation 
of floor covering, Laurentian Terrace. Pembroke Ont: C W McGuinty & J B Lafrance, 
*plumbing & heating (1/48 & 1/54). Sarnia Ont: R W McKay Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of 120 units (FP 2/58). Vancouver B C: Grandview Chimney Service, 
*maintenance of coal & wood furnaces, Fraserview & Renfrew Terraces; Sandover Floors, 
*sanding of floors in various houses; Gorrie & Sons, *installation of heavy duty range 
boilers, Vancouver Terraces; Arli Contracting, *replacement of kitchen counter tops in 
apts; F Brown, *erection of clothes line poles, various houses; Fox Painting & Decorating, 
*interior decorating, Vancouver & New Westminster apts. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: B & H Metal Industries Co Ltd, supply & erection of structural 
steel for extensiow to cantilever hangar, RCAF Station. Dartmouth N S$: Universal 
Electric, Division of Univex Electrical Construction & Engineering Ltd, rebuilding of 
electrical power & telephone systems, HMCS Shearwater; Edward Wm Mosher, alterations 
to diving training school bldg. Clinton Ont: C A McDowell & Co, construction of Chapel 
with outside services, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: M J Sulphur & Sons Ltd, alterations 
to CHP, connecting up additional boiler & installation of new equipment, RCAF Station. 
Churchill Man: Richards-Wilcox Canadian Ltd, installation of power drive for hangar 
doors, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: E Sawchuk Construction, construction of retaining 
wall for parade ground, HMCS Naden. 


Building and Maintenance 


Chatham N B: North Shore Construction Ltd, repairs to runway & taxiway, RCAF 
Station. Longue Point Que: Frost Steel & Wire Co (Quebec) Ltd, supply & erection of 
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chain link fence, barrack area. Montreal Que: Alsco Montreal Inc, supply & installation 
of 311 aluminum storm windows & screens at HQ, Quebec Command. Centralia Ont: 
Walmsiey Bros Ltd, placing asphalt surface on runway, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: 
McBride & Marrison, installation of wooden stairways in 150 PMQ’s & replacement of 
heating ducts in 32 quarters, Fort Henry Heights. Lakeview Ont: Toronto Building 
Cleaning & Tuckpointing Ltd, repairs to exterior masonry walls, warehouses 1 & 2. 
Ottawa Ont: Kenden Builders Ltd, construction of two structures (collapse set & smoke 
house), Connaught Rifle Range. Rockcliffe Ont: Star Steel Works, structural steel 
reinforcing of leanto in bldg 121 (drill hall), RCAF Station. Toronto Ont: Smith & Long 
Ltd, rewiring & relighting of Fort York Armoury. Winnipeg Man: McAllister Contracting 
Co Ltd, construction of aircraft control offices in hangar No 16, RCAF Station. Greater 
Winnipeg Man: Ernest Robert Anderson, installation of sirens. Whitehorse Y T: Dawson, 
Wade & Co Ltd, asphalt paving of Range Road, Camp Takhini. 


Department of Defence Production 


Halifax N S: Canadian Johns-Mansville Co, replacement of combustible ceilings in 
certain locations of Administration Bldg No S-17, HMCS Stadacona. Sydney N S: M R 
Chappell Ltd, renewal of built-up tar & gravel roof, Bldg No 44-2, Point Edward Naval 
Base; M R Chappell Ltd, renewal of built-up tar & gravel roof, Bldg No 44-1, Point 
Edward Naval Base. Kingston Ont; Kingsport Mechanicals Ltd, supply & installation of 
disinfector at Canadian Forces Hospital. Oakville Ont: Droge Construction Ltd, exterior 
& interior repairs, Armoury. Ottawa Ont: Wm D’Aoust Construction Ltd, repairs to bldgs 
at Connaught Rifle Range. Winnipeg Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, repairs & 
resurfacing of asphalt roads at RCAF Station & Transmitter Sites, Winnipeg, Headingly 
& Transcona. Ralston Alta: Ed’s Excavation, excavation & concrete work at Suffield 
Experimental Station. Esqguimait B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, construction of addition 
to Bldg No 213, HMC Dockyard. 


Department of Justice 


St Vincent de Paul Que: Tyver Ltd, construction of shop bldg No 14, New Institution 
(Quebec). Collin’s Bay Ont: James Kemp Construction Ltd, construction of farm camp 
type “A” bldg No F-32. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 


Halifax N S: Purdy Bros Ltd, *installation of winch & other equipment on CHS 
Baffin. Selkirk Man: Purvis Bros Boats, *refit, alteration & repair of CHL Coot; Purvis 
Bros Boats, *refit & repair of CHL Sandpiper. Edmonton Alta: Yellowknife Transportation 
Co Ltd, *repair of hydrographic barge. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of directional lane signals, Jacques 
Cartier Bridge; Guy Leveille, construction of offices & facilities at Elevator No 2; Beaver 
Asphalt Paving Co Ltd, construction of bituminous concrete paved road, Sections 51-56. 
Churchill Man: Drake Construction Co Ltd, construction of wharf extensions. 


Depariment of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Douglas Bros & Jones Ltd, *well drilling, 
Stanhope Campground; Douglas Bros & Jones Ltd, *supply & installation of plumbing & 
heating in stores bldg; Burke Electric Ltd, *supply & installation of electrical materials 
in stores bldg. Cape Breton Highlands National Park N §S: Russell M Hopper, *well 
drilling, Lone Sheiling Development. Fundy National Park N B: Paul’s Plumbing & 
Heating, installation of plumbing & heating systems in two toilet & shower bldgs; Wallace 
& Tiernan Ltd, *supply & installation of chlorination system for sewerage effluent. Quebec 
Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, *restoration of lights, Kent & St Louis Gates. Riding Mountain 
National Park Man: Patrick Construction Co Ltd, construction of water & sewer system. 
Prince Albert National Park Sask: Mechanical Dry Wall (Saskatoon) Ltd, *mechanical 
taping of dry walls in three double houses, Waskesiu Townsite. Wood Buffalo Park Alta: 
Durall Ltd, supply & installation of mechanical services in Buffalo Abattoir, Hay Camp; 
Hillas Electric, supply & installation of electrical services in Buffalo Abattoir, Hay Camp. 
Fort Langley B C: O J Carlson & Son Ltd, *heating installation in Officers’ Quarters 
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Bldg. Yoho National Park B C: Shaw Construction Co Ltd, crushing & stockpiling of 
approx 20,000 tons of gravel. 


Department of Public Works 


Bonavista (Mockbeggar) Nfld: William A Trask Ltd, wharf repairs. Jackson’s Arm 
Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Ellerslie P E I: R H Rankin Construc- 
tion, erection & completion of laboratory bldg & related work, Fisheries Research Board. 
Georgetown P EI: L G & M H Smith Ltd, repairs to Queen’s Wharf. Summerside P E I: 
Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, wharf improvements. Bay St Lawrence N S: Mac- 
Donald & MacKeigan, harbour improvements. Chapel Cove N S: Stanley Reid, groyne 
extension. Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of storage bldg (Mitchell 
Bldg) for Fisheries Research Board. Margaree Harbour N S: Albert MacDonald, east 
breakwater repairs. West Berlin N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. 
Andover N B: Edwin S Green, alterations to canopies, Customs & Immigration Bldg. 
Clair N B: Belanger Construction, repairs to canopies at Customs-Immigration Bldg. 
North Head N B; Diamond Construction Co Ltd, wharf extension. Saint John (Negro 
Point) N B: Lofstrom Construction Co Ltd, breakwater extension. Cap Rouge Que: Les 
Entreprises Cap-Diamant Ltd, construction of protection works. Deschaillons Que: Demers 
& Bordeleau Enrg, construction of protection works. Marsoui Que: Gulf Maritime Con- 
struction Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Matane Que: Allmo Paving Ltd, construction of 
retaining wall. Montreal Que: Giard Construction Co Ltd, alterations to basement & 
first floor, Postal Terminal; Louis Donolo Inc, extension & modernization (Phase 2), 
Central Heating Plant, Queen Mary Veterans’ Hospital. Romaine Que: Gulf Maritime 
Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. Ste Emmelie (Leclercville) Que: Plessis Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of protection works. St Jean I O Que: Les Entreprises Cap 
Diamant Ltee, construction of protection works. Saint Laurent I O Que: Les Travaux 
de Saint Laurent Enr, construction of retaining wall. St Romuald Que; Arthur Simoneau, 
extension to protection wall. Cannington Ont: L T Braunton & Co Ltd, addition & altera- 
tions to Post Office Bldg. Mattawa Ont: Paul M Lechlitner, wharf extention. Moose 
Factory Ont: Pulsifer Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Ottawa Ont: 
Perini Ltd, additions & alterations, West Block, Parliament Bldgs; Stanley G Brookes, 
supply & installation of emergency electrical power generator, “A” Bldg, Cartier Square; 
Gendron Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, supply & installation of two hot water tanks, Virus 
Laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, general alterations & 
repairs in certain areas throughout 552 Booth St; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations 
to certain areas in Norlite Bldg, Wellington St; Federal Plumbing & Heating, supply & 
installation of cold water mains, & related work, “C” Bldg, Cartier Square; Beaudoin 
Construction Ltd, alterations to steel partitioning, Trade & Commerce Bldg, Wellington St. 
Sault Ste Marie Ont: McLarty Bros & Brody Ltd, wharf repairs. Toronto Ont: Westeel 
Products Ltd, supply & erection of steel-glass partitions, etc, William Lyon Mackenzie 
Bldg. Playgreen Man: Surety Construction Co Ltd, alterations & additions to Indian day 
school, Indian Affairs Branch, Dept of Citizenship & Immigration. Winnipeg Man: A H 
Reynolds, removal of ashes & garbage from federal bldgs; Modern Building Cleaning 
Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning interior of General Post Office Bldg. Fort Qu’Appelle 
Sask: Klassen Construction Ltd, construction of staff residence, Indian Hospital, for Dept 
of Health & Welfare. Calgary Alta: Grange Construction Co, alterations for Dept of 
Mines & Technical Surveys, fourth floor, Customs Bldg. Habay Alta; Smithway Plumbing, 
installation of plumbing system, Nursing Station. Jasper National Park Alta: Dawson, 
Wade & Co Ltd, grading, culverts, base course, prime & seal coat, Mile 105 to 115.0, 
Banffi-Jasper Highway; Square M Construction Ltd & Coleman Collieries Ltd, grading, 
culverts & granularsbase course, Mile 125 to 139.2, Banff-Jasper Highway. Bella Bella B C: 
S R Kirkland Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Esquimalt B C: Pacific Pile- 
driving Co Ltd, float renewal, Magazine Jetty. Glacier National Park B C: Dawson, Wade 
& Co Ltd, & Peter Kiewit Sons Co of Canada Ltd, supply & erection of precast concrete 
units for Len’s & Tupper No 3 Snowsheds; Mamezasz Construction Ltd, sub-base (class 3) 
Mile 7 to Mile 17, Trans-Canada Highway; McNamara Construction Western Ltd, 
bituminous stabilized base course, Mile 0 to Mile 27.3, Trans-Canada Highway. New 
Westminster B C: Allan & Viner Construction Ltd, alterations to 3rd & 4th floors, federal 
bldg. Okeover Arm B C: Parsons Tractor Service Ltd, construction of breakwater. Salmon 
Arm B C: David Howrie Ltd, additions & alterations to federal bldg. Tofino B C: Sawchuk 
Construction, harbour improvements (fishermen’s landing approach & wharfhead recon- 
struction). Vancouver B C: C J Oliver Ltd, construction of Postal Station “F”; State 
Construction & Engineering Ltd, alterations to basement, etc, Customs Bldg, for Dept of 
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National Revenue. Dawson Y T: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, con- 
struction of Ogilvie Bridge. near Stewart Crossing Y T: Vancouver Pile Driving & 
Contracting Co Ltd, construction of McQueston River Bridge & approaches. Watson Lake 
Y T: General Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts & bridges, Mile 34.8 to Mile 68.2, 
Northerly Development Road. Yellowknife to Mackay Lake N W T: Western Construction 
& Lumber Co Ltd, construction of Development Road, Mile O to Mile 20. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Lamaline Nfld: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. St John’s Nfld: McNamara Industries 
Ltd, construction & supply of dipper arm for Dredge No 22. Naufrage P EI: LE Wellner, 
Jr, dredging. Arisaig N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, dredging. Ballantyne’s Cove N S: Colin 
R MacDonald Ltd, dredging. Cribbin’s Point N S: Colin R Macdonald Ltd, dredging. 
Livingstone’s Cove N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, dredging. Pictou N S: Ferguson Indus- 
tries Ltd, repairs & renewals to Dredge PWD No 20; Ferguson Industries Ltd, ‘Tepairs to 
Tug “Canso”; Ferguson Industries Ltd, construction & delivery of 8 inch pipeline dredge 
to replace Dredge No 125. Matane Que: McNamara Marine Ltd, dredging. Montreal Que: 
Prieur Entreprises Inc, construction of covered passageway, Public Works Bldg. Quebec 
Que: Roger Vezina, general alterations to Champlain Harbour Station; La Cie F X Drolet, 
repairs to Dredge PWD No 130. Sorel Que: Marine Industries Ltd, dredging. Rimouski 
Que: McNamara Marine Ltd, dredging. Brampton Ont: A R King Co Ltd, alterations 
to federal bldg. Cobourg Ont: Russell Construction Ltd, dredging. Hamilton Ont: The J P 
Porter Co Ltd, dredging East approach to Terminal Wharf No 3; The J P Porter Co Ltd, 
dredging West approach to Wellington St Wharf. Oshawa Ont: Marine Pipeline & Dredging 
Ltd, dredging. Ottawa Ont: J R Statham Construction Ltd, installation of ventilation 
system, Parliament Bldgs; Rideau Construction, alterations to Sovereign Bldg; Bun Wise- 
man, alterations to Plaza Bldg; Broder Electric, improvement to lighting system, Hunter 
Bldg; Trudel & McAdam Ltd, alterations to windows, 588 Booth St; Sanco Ltd, disinfect- 
ing of washrooms, various bldgs; Gendron Plumbing & Heating, supply & installation 
of hot water storage tank, Plant Products Bldg, CEF; R A Bingham, alterations to 
British American Bank Note Bldg; J R Statham Construction Ltd, general alterations 
to Canadian Bank Note Bldg; Federal Plumbing & Heating, supply & installation of water 
supply system, Research Institute, CEF; Andre Lalande, installation of unit heaters, 
Tunney’s garage, Tunney’s Park. Owen Sound Ont: Russell Bros Ltd, construction & 
delivery of 8 inch pipeline dredge to replace Dredge No 4. Port Burwell Ont: McNamara 
Marine Ltd, dredging. Port Hope Ont: Simcoe Dock & Dredging Ltd, dredging. Port 
Stanley Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, dredging. Toronto Ont: C A Frazer Ltd, 
moving furniture, Arthur Meighen Bldg; C A Frazer Ltd, moving furniture, UIC Bldg; 
C A Frazer Ltd, moving furniture, Arthur Meighen Bldg. Riverton Man: River Boat 
Works, construction & delivery of two service tugs for Dredges DPW Nos 252 & 253. 
Sumas to Hope B C: Fraser River Dredging Co Ltd, dredging, Fraser River; Scuffier 
Dredge Co Ltd, dredging, Fraser River. Vancouver B C: Allied Builders Ltd, construction 
& delivery of inspection vessel; McKenzie Barge & Marine Ways Ltd, overhaul of PWD 
Workboat “Essington II”. 


Department of Transport 


Cape Ray Nfld: Beauchamp Hardware Ltd, construction of single dwelling. Point la 
Haye Nfid: Spracklin & Reid Ltd, construction of two single dwellings & combined fog 
alarm bldg & light tower & demolition of existing bldgs. Machias Seal Island N B: 
McDowell & Cook, construction of single dwelling. Cape Gaspe Que: Arthur Lafontaine, 
construction of two single dwellings. Forestville Que: Leopold Fortin, construction of 
NDB Bldg & related work. Montreal Que: Fontaine Nursery Farms Ltd, landscaping of 
terminal area, International Airport. Quebec, Que: Les Serres de Charlesbourg Ouest, Enr, 
landscaping, Airport. Sorel Que: Marine Industries Ltd, *prefabrication of portable 
Marine Railway. Owen Sound Ont; Russel Bros Ltd, *construction of diesel engine 
& passenger ferry & workboat for service between Christian Island & Cedar Point 
Wharf. St James Man: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, construction of Air 
Terminal Bldg, Winnipeg International Airport. Calgary Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing 
Co of Canada Ltd, construction of runway & taxiways, Airport. Port Hardy B C: Bennett 
& White Construction Co Ltd, construction of Air Terminal Bldg, Doppler VOR Bldg, 
Hydrogen Generator Bldg & other related works. 


Projects Assisted by Federal Loan or Grant 


Don River Ont: Scott-Jackson Construction Ltd, construction of sanitary trunk sewer. 
Weston Ont: Sam Cosentino Ltd, construction of sanitary trunk sewer. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Indexes, May 1961 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
decreased 0.1 per cent from 129.1 to 129.0 
between April and May as a result of a 
decline of 0.6 per cent in the food index 
combined with a drop of 0.2 per cent 
in the housing index*. The health and per- 
sonal care, and tobacco and alcohol in- 
dexes were unchanged, while the clothing, 
transportation, and recreation and reading 
indexes rose 0.4 per cent, 0.6 per cent and 
0.3 per cent, respectively. 

The food index moved from 123.9 to 
123.2 as lower prices were reported for a 
wide range of items including eggs, beef, 
pork, lamb, chicken, turkey, oranges, jam, 
lard, canned and frozen vegetables, tomato 
juice, and frozen orange juice. These price 
declines more than balanced higher prices 
for most fresh vegetables, apples, grapes, 
coffee, and processed cheese. 

The housing index decreased from 133.2 
to 132.9 as the shelter component was 
unchanged but the household operation 
index declined 0.6 per cent. In shelter, the 
rent index was unchanged for the fifth 
successive month; the home-ownership index 
edged up fractionally as higher prices for 
new houses and repair items offset lower 
premiums for property insurance. 

The decline in the household operation 
index reflected lower prices for coal and 
fuel oil, as well as price decreases in most 
other groups. In household services, lower 
prices were reported for insurance on house- 
hold effects. 

The clothing index rose from 111.9 to 
112.4 as a result of increases in prices for 
women’s wear and footwear. Men’s wear 
and piece goods were unchanged, while the 
index for children’s wear declined. 

The transportation index moved up to 
141.8 from 141.0, with an increase in the 
automobile operation index resulting from 
a 6.8-per-cent rise in automobile insurance 
premiums combined with some upward 
movement in gasoline prices. New passenger 
car prices declined by 0.7 per cent. 

The health and personal care index was 
unchanged at 155.3. Minor price increases 
in some personal care supplies and services, 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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including haircuts, were not sufficient to 
affect the index. 

The recreation and reading index in- 
creased to 146.0 from 145.5 as a result of 
higher prices for theatre admissions and 
toys in the recreation index; the reading 
index was unchanged. : 

Fractionally higher prices for cigarette 
tobacco, beer and liquor were not signifi- 
cant enough to move the tobacco and 
alcohol index, which remained at its April 
level of 115.8. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1961 

Consumer price indexes for 10 regional 
cities (1949=100) showed mixed results 
between March and April. Four of the 
ten were higher, three were lower and three 
unchanged?. 

Increases ranged from 0.2 per cent in 
both Saint John and Vancouver to 0.4 
per cent in Halifax; decreases amounted to 
0.2 per cent in Montreal and 0.4 per cent 
both in Ottawa and Toronto. 

Food indexes were lower in all regional 
cities except St. John’s and Vancouver. 
Shelter indexes were steady, remaining un- 
changed in seven of the ten regional cities 
and declining fractionally in the remaining 
three. 

Clothing indexes were up in six cities 
from the preceding month and remained 
unchanged in the other four. Household 
operation indexes rose in seven cities, de- 
clined in one and were unchanged in two. 
Other commodities and services indexes 
were higher in seven cities, lower in two 
and unchanged in the remaining regional 
city. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March and April were 
as follows: Halifax +0.5 to 128.5; St. 
John’s +0.3 to 116.8*; Vancouver -+0.3 
to 129.9; Saint John +0.2 to 129.9; Ottawa 
—0.5 to 129.6; Toronto —0.5 to 130.4; 
Montreal —0.3 to 128.7. Winnipeg, Saska- 
toon-Regina and Edmonton-Calgary re- 


mained unchanged at 127.0, 124.8 and 
124.5 respectively. 
+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
*On base June 1951—100. 
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Wholesale Price Index, March 1961 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) stood at 231.3 in March, 
0.1 per cent lower than the February index 
of 231.6 but 0.6 per cent higher than last 
year’s March index of 229.8. Compared 
with the preceding month, three major 
group indexes were lower, and the remain- 
ing five were higher. 

The animal products group index de- 
clined 1.3 per cent to 256.2 in March from 
259.6 in February; the vegetable products 
group index, 0.7 cent to 200.1 from 201.6. 
The wood products group index was only 
slightly lower at 301.6 versus 301.7. 

Indexes for the remaining five major 
groups were slightly higher in March. 
Group indexes were: textile products, 233.1 
(232.6 in February); non-ferrous metals, 
174.6 (174.4); non-metallic minerals, 186.3 
(185.9); chemical products, 188.1 (187.9); 
and iron products, 256.7 (256.6). 

The residential building materials price 
index (1935-39=100) moved up to 293.7 
in March from 291.9 in February; on the 
base 1949—100, to 128.8 from 128.0. The 
non-residential building materials price in- 
dex (1949—100) rose to 131.7 from 131.6. 


Wholesale Price Index, February 1961 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) edged up 0.1 per cent in 
February to 231.6 from 231.3 in January 
and was 0.6 per cent above last year’s 
February index of 230.2. Four major group 
indexes were higher and four Jower in 
February than in the preceding month. 
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Index 1949=100- 


1961 1962 1963 


The textile products group index rose 
1.0 per cent to 232.6 from 230.3; the iron 
products group index rose 0.6 per cent to 
256.6 from 255.1; the animal products 
group index advanced 0.4 per cent to 259.6 
from 258.5; and the vegetable products 
group index edged up 0.2 per cent to 201.6 
from 201.2. 

The non-ferrous metals group index de- 
clined 1.0 per cent to 174.4 from 176.2; 
the wood products group index fell 0.4 
per cent to 301.7 from 302.9. Other de- 
creases were 0.2 per cent or less for non- 
metallic minerals (to 185.9 from 186.3) 
and chemical products (to 187.9 from 
188.0). 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, April 1961 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) remained unchanged be- 
tween mid-April and mid-March at a record 
level of 127.5 first reached last December. 
A record rise in used automobile prices for 
this season and increases in charges for 
fruits and vegetables, movie tickets and 
health insurance were balanced by declines 
in the prices of gasoline, women’s clothing, 
new autos, meats, poultry and eggs. 

Prices in April averaged 1 per cent higher 
than in April 1960, the narrowest gap 
compared with the same month in the 
previous year for nearly two years. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, March 1961 

The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose from 
112.3 to 112.7 between mid-February and 
mid-March. At this level it was 3 points 
above the level of March 1960. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making appli- 
cation to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the Library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication de- 
sired and the month in which it was listed 
in the LaBouR GAZETTE. 

List No. 152 


Annual Reports 


1. BririsH COLUMBIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Annual Report for the year ended 
December 31st, 1960. [Victoria?] Queen’s 
Printer, 1961. Pp. 83. 

2. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Eigh- 
teenth Annual Report on Benefit Periods 
established and terminated under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, Calendar Year, 
1959. (Compiled from material supplied 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion). Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 
91. 

3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION BRANCH. Provincial Labour 
Standards concerning Child Labour, Holi- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Equal Pay for Equal Work, Workmen's 
Compensation, Fair Employment Practices 
and Weekly Rest-Day. December, 1960. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 29. 

4. NEW BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Report for the Year ending March 
31st, 1960. Fredericton, 1961. Pp. 63. 

5. NEW YorK (STATE). STATE COMMIs- 
SION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION. Report of 
Progress; a Review of the Program for 
1959. New York (1960?) Pp. 144. 

6. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF LaA- 
pour. Sixteenth Annual Report for the 
Twelve Months ended March 31, 1960. 
Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 120. 

7. UNITED NaTIONs. Economic Com- 
MISSION FOR Europe. Annual Bulletin of 
Electric Energy Statistics for Europe, 1959. 
Geneva, 1960. Pp. 75. English and French. 

8. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC CoM- 
MISSION FOR EuRoPE. Annual Bulletin of 
Transport Statistics for Europe, 1959. Gen- 
eva, 1960. Pp. 112. English and French. 

9. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WAGE 
AND Hour AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DiIvI- 
sions. Annual Report, 1960. Washington, 
GPO, 1961. Pp. 227-270. 
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Conferences 


10. CANADIAN Tax FOUNDATION. Report 
of Proceedings of the 14th Annual Tax 
Conference... Toronto, November 14, 15, 
16, 1960. Toronto, 1961. Pp. 321. 

11. CANADIAN LaBour Conaress. Third 
Constitutional Convention, Montreal, Que- 
bec, April 25-29, 1960. Ottawa. [19607] 
Pps lt? 

12. ONTARIO FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
(CLC). Report of Proceedings, Fourth Con- 
vention, Toronto, Ontario, November 7th, 
8th and 9th, 1960. Toronto, 1961. Pp. 71. 

13. ONTARIO INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
CONFERENCE, TORONTO, 1960. [Papers pre- 
sented to the Conference, November 24 and 
25, 1960. Toronto, 1960] 1 Volume (various 
parts). 

Theme of conference: Increased employment 
through accelerated industrial development. 

Conference sponsored by the Trade and 


Industry Branch of the Ontario Dept. of 
Planning and Development. 


Employment Management 


14. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Personnel Procedure Manuals, Their 
Contents, Format, Preparation, Distribu- 
tion, by Geneva Seybold. New York, 1961. 
ey opm ee 

Analyzes the contents and format of 147 
personnel procedure manuals, issued by 138 
companies varying in size from 250 to 446,000 
employees. Contains excerpts from _ several 
manuals. 

15. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Health and Insurance Plans under Collec- 
tive Bargaining; Surgical and Medical Bene- 
fits, Late Summer 1959. Washington, GPO, 
1960. Pp. 39. 

Based on a study of 300 selected plans. 


Industrial Relations 


16. GALENSON, WALTER, Ed. Labor and 
Trade Unionism: an Interdisciplinary Reader 
[edited by] Walter Galenson [and] Seymour 
Martin Lipset. New York, Wiley, 1960. 
Pps, 

A selection of articles on such various 
topics as union wage policy, labor markets, 
trade union movement, trade union monopoly, 
collective bargaining, the internal political 
activities of three unions, “strike proneness”’ 
and its determinants, and, work satisfaction. 

17. SLICHTER, SUMNER HUBER. The Im- 
pact of Collective Bargaining on Manage- 
ment, by Sumner H. Slichter, James J. 
Healy [and] E. Robert Livernash. Washing- 
ton, Brookings Institution, 1960. Pp. 982. 

Some of the topics dealt with in this book 
are the control of hiring, union policies on 
training and apprenticeship, seniority, promo- 
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tion policies, subcontracting, pension plans, 
health and welfare plans, fringe benefits, sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits, wage incen- 
tives, disciplinary policies and procedures, wild- 
cat strikes, grievance procedures, problems and 
policies in high-cost plants, union-management 
co-operation, and negotiation of union-manage- 
ment contracts. 


United Nations 

18. Asia AND THE Far EAST CONFERENCE 
ON ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
SocIAL SERVICES, NEW DELHI, 1959. Report. 
New York, United Nations, 1960. Pp. 41. 

19. SEMINAR ON EVALUATION AND UTILI- 
ZATION OF POPULATION CENSUS DATA IN 
ASIA AND THE Far East, Bomsay, 1960. 
Seminar on Evaluation and Utilization of 
Population Census Data in Asia and the 
Far East, Bombay, India, 20 June-8 July 
1960. Organized by the United Nations in 
co-operation with the Government of India. 
New York, United Nations, 1961. Pp. 93. 

20. SEMINAR ON EVALUATION AND UTILI- 
ZATION OF POPULATION CENSUS DATA IN 
LATIN AMERICA, SANTIAGO, 1959. Seminar 
on Evaluation and Utilization of Population 
Census Data in Latin America, Santiago, 
Chile, 30 November-18 December 1959. 
Organized by the United Nations in co- 
operation with the Government of Chile 
and the Inter-American Statistical Institute. 
New York, United Nations, 1960. Pp. 98. 

21. SEMINAR ON PARTICIPATION OF WOM- 
EN IN PuBLIc LIFE, ADDIS ABABA, 1960. 
Seminar on Participation of Women in 
Public Life (1960) Addis Ababa, 12 to 23 
December 1960. New York, United Na- 
tions, 1961. Pp. 38. 

22. SEMINAR ON REHABILITATION OF THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED FOR PARTICIPANTS 
FROM LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES, COPEN- 
HAGEN, 1959. Seminar on Rehabilitation of 
the Physically Handicapped for Participants 
from Latin American Countries, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, 21 June to 24 July 1959. 
New York, United Nations, 1960. Pp. 108. 

Seminar organized by the United Nations 
and the Government of Denmark in co-opera- 
tion with the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, the World Health Organization, the 
World Veterans Federation, and the Interna- 
tional Society for the Welfare of Cripples. 

23. SEMINAR ON THE PROTECTION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS IN CRIMINAL PROCEDURE, 
VIENNA, 1960. Seminar on the Protection 
of Human Rights in Criminal Procedure 
(1960) Vienna, Austria, 20 June to 4 July 
1960. Organized by the United Nations in 
co-operation with the Government of 
Austria. New Year, United Nations, 1960 
[i.e. 1961] Pp. 132. 


Women 

24. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS News. Indus- 
try’s Growing Stake in Womanpower. New 
York, 1960. Pp. 4. 
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25. Ross, ALLEEN D. Becoming a Nurse, 
Toronto, Macmillan, 1961. Pp. 420. 

This study ‘is based on the reports of nurses 
who have looked back and described their 
training and graduate experiences from their 
own particular point of view.” Much of the 
book is written using the words of the nurses 
themselves. 


Miscellaneous 


26. AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF POLITICAL 
ScIENCE. Trade Unions in Australia. Edited 
by John Wilkes and S. E. Benson. Sydney, 
Angus and Robertson, 1959. Pp. 190. 

Contents: Australian Trade Unionism in the 
Twentieth Century, by Lloyd Ross. Develop- 
ments in British Trade Union Policies, by 
Lord Citrine. American Trade Unions and 
Industrial Change, by David J. McDonald. 
The Community’s Interest in Trade Unions, 
by J. H. Wootten. The Economic and Social 
Impact of Trade Unions in Australia, by 
D. Rawson. Trade Unions—Their Place and 
Role in the Future, by A. E. Monk. 

27. BRENNAN, CHARLES W. Wage Deter- 
mination: Plans, Practices, and Principles. 
Homewood, Ill., R. D. Irwin, 1959. Pp. 
439. 

Explains and analyzes the various tools used 
in wage administration such as job analysis, 
job evaluation, wage survey, wage incentive, 
personnel rating, etc. 

28. CANADA. ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
TRANSPORTATION, 1959-1961. Report. Ot- 
tawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. 1 volume. 

M. A. MacPherson, Sr., chairman. 
paely Vol. 1 has been issued up to April 


Examines the transportation situation in 
Canada today, analyzes some problems and 
suggests some changes in public policy, and 
indicates what financial assistance the com- 
mission considers adequate for the railroads. 

29. LANDIS, JAMES McCauley. Report 
on Regulatory Agencies to the President- 
Elect. [New York, The Author? 1960?] 
Pp. 87. 

The author is former dean of the Harvard 
Law School, former Chairman of the USS. 
Securities and Exchange Commission and a 
former Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. He has been named as a special assistant 
for regulatory agencies by President Kennedy. 
Mr. Landis examined such government agen- 
cies as the Federal Power Commission, Federal 
Communications Commission, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, National Labor Relations 
Board, etc. and made recommendations for 
improving their efficiency. 

30. NEW YorK (STATE). DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR. DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT. Un- 
employment Benefits and Family Finances; 
a Study of Incomes and Expenditures of 
Beneficiaries and Their Families in Utica, 
New York, 1958. Report of Findings from 
a Survey conducted by the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia Univer- 
sity... New York, 1960. Pp. 133. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Lables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force... eee eee eee 


JTable B-1—LabourzIncome. ser: 23; ss. se eee: ea VEO pre Pi Ard MANN 592 
Tables C-1 to C-6-—Employment, Hours and Earnings................... 593 
Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics........... ee aes OO 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance.......................20.. 607 


Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices............. HE EQN 6 3 Be. 5 Ses eee 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MARCH 18, 1961 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Atlantic . Prairie British 
i 7 Canada Region Quebec | Ontario Region | Columbia 
Pee ee OUT EB OFCC, nants oh see ee fe pear a 6,353 560 1,785 2,348 1,085 575 
Midi teat sheets Daa oee Aiea ioe 4,678 422 1,329 1,685 811 431 
amon: f.  See e ee, ae Ace MARE ie 1,675 138 456 663 274 144 
NAS VEANB eck (Ee Sec oe olan ba, 568 60 200 172 97 39 
20—24 years........... POG ers { cists 798 79 263 265 130 61 
Pa OE CTE alah ena ade. ge ae ae Remain cela ee et ae 2,932 237 823 1,109 488 275 
45—64 years..... ar Hohe ey nicer 1, 846 161 456 720 326 183 
65 years and ove : 209 23 43 82 44 17 
Employed........ ene Aer i are 5, 648 459 1,518 2,158 1,009 504 
Warnyeeeesse tt o.5* ; ee : Bia carn 4,048 326 1,089 1,520 743 370 
Women..... 1,600 133 429 638 266 134 
Agricultural...... : ne , 593 46 124 142 256 25 
Non-Agricultural............ . here’ 5,055 413 1,394 2,016 753 479 
Paid Workers....... Dae oe A race Raine: sere 4,587 371 1,247 1,852 686 431 
a 
Meer ee ee te eee ee 3) 183 251 855 1, 263 455 309 
VRENN Fe ee whale xO Hide KOT RMA 1,454 120 392 589 231 122 
RUM SEN TOY OC ctostsaooivie ccceaten thes stat ives eaetiecamicie > lisa 705 101 267 190 76 a 
IMG ear trict acts ero rrccke WAR G Rokk 630 96 240 165 68 61 
WY OTHGH Gra tscc lacie cetns sib cl ality Meth tae aged nate 75 ia 27 25 ! 10 
Persons Not in the Labour Force.................. 5,590 642 1,609 1,848 955 536 
Mian 5a eee ines ms rah shinai tia Cierererartiana’s Hi Ler 178 347 386 226 134 
VV OLIIS ID peret raped tga este lave tsetd cet iste. <raial nal ayes ate aed 4,319 464 1, 262 1, 462 729 402 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—UNEMPLOYED 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


eee : 


March February March 
1961 1960 


Mo all Un erp lOy GMa sieisisicia! ars wjelese/eteceteictetetciasn asvavare nie aie aieis\n ni ggaliisiecaa eat e Soe RGsriracle 705 719 609 
eee oh. a ae 664 66d 568 
es SUC ae RS sir Gaerne 8 33 mn 
Seeking under 1 month.............escee eee eee cece eee eee en en eeneeres 89 108 90 
Seeking Inf monthtens soso sco. leceseeorbenenccnaataatas gan a8 168 isi 


Seeking more than 6 months 
a aE Ee 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Norn: All figures in this table except those for 1956 have been revised. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add 
to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Total Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- * 

nee ond x hance Cc Pub oases peng 

ont - anu- torage 7 onstruc- ublic i : me 
Mining Snatukine anal Forestry ion Wiles Trade cota Bes Totals? 

Conan: overn- | Labour 

eatioie ment) | Income 
1956—Total....| 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 | 3,546 617 14,890 
1957—Total....| 535 4,838 1,661 336 1,311 277 2,265 | 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4, 828 1,677 270 1,329 298 2,359 | 4,295 739 16,524 
1959—Total....| 552 5, 103 1,773 288 1,472 316 2,528 | 4.705 819 17,761 
1960—Total....| 551 5/200 1,779 326 1,472 327 2,641 | 5,095 916 18,514 

ay h 46.7 
MECH cath sis 6. 428.7 

Aprils. teenth 44.5 430.7 Dat 
IMaty sc cstonee 45. 437.3 1,537.4 
Mind ects 46.7 443.3 590.2 
Tly ok. be 46.3 435.3 1,578.9 
‘August....... 46.7 437.9 1,592.3 
September...} 46.9 449.0 1,620.7 
October..... 45.7 437.5 1,599.8 
November...| 45.4 432.3 1 573.7 
December...| 44.3 422.6 1,529.4 
44.2 420.0 sf 
44.4 | 424,4* 235.5 1 502,3* 
43.9 426.5 peel lis a 


1Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals, 
2Includes post office wages and salaries. 
3 igures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but i ini 
] { ) ( : ; are not totals of th 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Praphing an Sorte, inthe remaining 
*Revised. ' 


}Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at 
March 1961 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment 
of 2,608,299. Tables C-4 (every second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom 
Statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried 
employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949=100)! Index Numbers (1949=100) 
Average |———-—__———_—__—_| Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 


Employ- |Aggregate Weekly Wages Employ- |Aggregate Weekly Wages 


Wages an Wages and 
Hee Payrolls and Salaries eed Payrolls and Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 1394 198.3 172.5 75.84 
114.2 201.5 175.4 75.37 109.0 195.5 177.5 78.04 
114.8 204.1 176.9 75.98 108.8 196.3 178.5 78.48 
118.9 209.8 175.4 75.36 110.6 198.1 176.9 77.80 
122.8 217.7 176.1 75.67 112.1 201.8 177.8 78.16 
121.9 217.8 177.6 76.28 110.2 198.4 177.8 78.18 
123.1 291.0 176.8 75.94 111.7 199.7 176.5 77.62 
123.1 220.7 178.2 76.55 111.6 201.6 178.2 78.37 
121.5 218.2 178.3 76.60 109.6 199.4 179.6 78.95 
119.7 214.5 177.9 76.43 108.1 197.2 180.0 79.16 
114.8 202.4 175.0 75.18 104.1 187.0 177.2 77.92 
111.6 201.4 179.2 77.00 104.3 191.6 181.1 79.65 
111.0 202.5* 181.1 77.80* 104.6 193.5* 182. 5* 80.24* 
110.9 202.0 180.8 77.66 104.9 194.4 182.7 80.35 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

Tecunicat Nors—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 
to conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period 
in a month were labelled “‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the 
last pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average earnings formerly expressed 
in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 

* Revised. 


+ Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 


AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


eS eS SSSOOO0000SSSS$S0—“0>—S 9 — >: 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
1A [le we ed RT Reg SS A Ee 

“i Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

1949 $ $ $ 

Provinces 
Newfoundland............ 114.6 117.9 108.9 72.23 71.08 67.82 
Prince Edward Island wee 110.5 105.4 109.0 56.93 57.94 55.17 
iINOvalScotlaretes clcimaaien ates ccs 86.1 87.6 93.8 64.24 63.62 63.14 
NGWaDrOns wicker cern. cs ontemcsren ale 95.4 99.4 101.0 64.54 63.49 63.05 
Quebec........: SS cE oe oe ee 110.5 111.0 113.0 75.01 74.27 72.54 
OMTALIOS s de corte sale csaraya eats wos, Hato ayete 113.3 113.8 147.3 80.53 79.96 77.94 
NENT iro) 8: Reine cobeares (See noneaaerr ate o 102.9 104.7 105.4 73.12 72.24 71.14 
aslcat che waremende ssc n.e cons muna sneer aietes 110.3 111.5 116.2 73.00 72.52 71.04 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 142.6 143.7 146.4 79.61 78.67 77.76 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................- 105.5 105.2 111.2 85.36 83.83 82.64 
Canadas ocedds-\sws ye see Soa easenc uae 110.9 111.6 114.6 77.78 76.99 75.35 
Urban Areas 

Stohn Sis steele sigedqanece oe rece eee tke seen es 116.4 119.5 117.2 58.13 56.75 54.81 
Series etoile a tie AGE ins Shears NS © seakc mee Om ha W227 68.9 91.3 75.59 75.82 75.71 
FUG ah Hote er Pe eee ae ore athe Rhee ee ok CR ae 122.5 121.9 119.9 63.95 64.25 61.82 
IREOROLON Sascie aoe ete skeet ie eats ete ou aula are ayes. oe 94.9 96.7 91.8 60.82 60.26 59.16 
SAIN CHDOLT, Wetetnet a: csr si See ety = vivian ete ote ls nto a) Settalenete ws 111.6 108.8 111.1 62.31 63.08 61.22 
Chicoatimi-Jonquiere, oo has.0 5s sess pace aes tes Uelhss 102.6 101.0 110.6 95.91 94.17 87.70 
QD OG: i Berens «aie nO aeiali.o:s oes ele saree elects inate 102.6 101.6 105.9 65.01 64.41 63.05 
Sherbrooke Bese cies inae ta ket sce Paiaonerme pions “fis eeiente ee 97.6 97.0 97.7 63.83 63.45 62.34 
SA WAMIBAN cette savor Ae acters | Motos cide ee mee aw seen ae 100.4 101.1 104.2 84.31 85.39 81.98 
“EDPEOMRIVETS oes s.c/ce s cakeie ion e's SRR Men eee ee 101.6 100.9 109.6 71.04 71.40 68.60 
Drinamond Villon ncn. oo eae eee es ee eee nee oad WA 75.4 63.26 63.70 61.77 
Montreal). Ss cone cae ss cp hetecnies ieee ee 118.0 3 View d 119.6 76.46 75.91 74.04 
Ottawa—Hull Bes esate. state eneyea)esefars’ ciate hers ert arnt eit fates i 118.0 118.1 119.0 71.77 71.68 69.49 
Poin gaton gest so scite Gide ee one Sawniesoue Me mas teeter artis 114.4 114.2 107.7 75.26 75.38 72.57 
IPSLSEDOTOUGD, seiekriaisic. tists a: cote eile ajeiars © aotearoa oe eaee 86.7 88.3 96 84.74 84.53 84.07 
BAW racine casmie tinier -caralerate sleratucels spore evetererzctyarataae, oil 169.0 171.3 187 88.94 89.33 86.59 
ARGFONLO Seong crclacis tena as tio err emer ee aie 126.6 126.8 127. 80.85 80.46 77.81 
Lert 20) aphaeniceean Groucno SOBLOR nao poogtoas Sue 103.7 103.3 bie 85.58 85.03 83.38 
SUNG ALROGINGS eam veeaiemmen(e sh Acie eeerestiaim meetin 104.4 103.9 111. 88.59 88.41 85.04 
INTERN at aha 0) | ee aS GOO aoe came oe oem cieere + 88.5 88.4 93. 83.76 83.07 79.69 
RS CANULOLGY cian Wises vocals os einen a tac. ee oe eke Oo 78.7 78.2 84 74.95 73.73 70.66 
115.9 114.9 121 71.57 71.10 69.70 
106.4 107.7 114 69.58 69.95 67.77 
114.6 115.5 120 73.02 72.53 70.38 
‘ 91.93 91.88 89.40 


121.3 121.4 121 
118.2 119.1 120 
72.3 71.6 78 
125.4 128.0 145 
95.5 99.2 95 
104.9 107.6 106 
121.1 122.8 122 
SASKATOON 5. s/-te5,2Betouwin Moly eee las dicctera ates aerate 127.3 128.4 127. 
EON TOR Seren cmetsiedcare icon eatea tan die eee lc ies 171.9 173.2 176. 
al gary Fi atten aftcss tins Maer ates eaten 163.9 166.4 162.0 
WVIENCOUVOR ch tiie ctettin aus cheese wires onic mee Ontatts 106.6 107.2 113.2 


TABLE C-4—HOURS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


This table is published every second month. 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Nors: Information for other industries is given in ‘Employment and Payrolls”’ 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry _ a 


LTT Beatle SR ois aan GROEN Erte 
WEGGAE FAI ce Sn eee ck devas one noes oben eens 
RG ae citrine Ele eee sane Get on,» ee Phe sates tele 
Other metal......... 
Siege Bate ae gr 
Acree ett eB i Adee Oe 
Oil and natural gas.. 
Non-metal............. 
iPOD Lo i) ee ee ered 
Durable goods........... 
Non-durable goods....... 
Food and beverages...... 
Meabimnoduets 6.5 Bb cb ose Fos foo hba Esa Bi sh5 , ; ; " é 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 69.4 72.4 70.7 69.05 68,10 68.00 
iSratmmash products ce, 6 «i i. 6d. BB. Bed ee 97.9 97.8 100.5 77.20 76.34 74.91 
Bread and other bakery products................ 107.0 106.2 107.7 66.01 66.49 65.65 
Distilled and malt liquors...................-++- 94.6 94.4 97.5 96.64 96.42 91.95 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............-22.0 108.3 117.2 106.9 70.78 68.18 68.30 
Rubber prodnets £5.28 5.5.8 Beeb de ld eden keteRans 94.2 95.2 105.0 81.33 80.89 80.34 
Teenther producis 2.) die. ses Jee boys Fae es eee 86.9 85.8 85.8 55.36 55.00 53.08 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................- 94.9 94.5 93.4 53.01 52.24 50.81 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 76.1 75.4 77.0 63.98 63.84 62.19 
y Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 69.5 69.1 66.0 60.13 59.99 59.19 
Woollenisoods. aye. 2 a5 25. Sees ne 59.4 58.6 61.8 60.13 60.38 57.78 
Synthetic textiles and silk As 81.4 81.8 84.9 70.73 70.39 68.49 
Clothing (textile and fur).. g5 90.8 89.4 92.2 50.98 50.38 49.06 
Mien Rrelothing.. oe. 2. has x <siffeobis-d. Ahade's ocBares 90.6 89.0 92.0 50.30 49.27 47.60 
PYoIiem BrClOLD INE. Sha. e.. ANG esis the ksinngs.S sae 101.8 99.4 100.0 52.96 52.50 51.48 
inst pode. £8 85.2 Ae's facet tale abc g~ dle do snshe aes 72.6 72.5 74.8 49.65 49.72 48.05 
Wood prodnctare-ws. |. a. 5... hauls Bs 15 deeds pda 94.6 94.0 101.5 69.54 68.05 67.72 
Saw and planing amills, <2. of « 4-93. 20-205 .56 94.9 93.8 103.1 W227 70.25 70.36 
Paemsisies oo. 5S. Sess EE ob «4s Fo Son -e 104.8 105.5 109.0 65.93 65.48 64.08 
Other: wood productss< ~: <b --). das S00009- 40s 73.4 Wec8 80.0 62.48 61.48 61.06 
Paper DLOdneisis 25.0 er 8.5 GE od. Penden ko bos 118.6 119.1 119.8 95.08 94.40 90.19 
Palp and paper milla3. 5... 2% of «06 Yh. fe. 23 BEi 119.9 120.4 120.7 103.03 102.38 96.95 
Other paper products 115.6 115.9 117.6 75,69 74.92 72.99 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 123.0 122.9 122.3 86.37 85.65 84.33 
ipon.and eteel products... ohh sles d= duds dhe waste Ob 99.4 98.9 109.1 90.20 89.93 88.02 
Agricultural implements................-2220e08- 67.7 66.6 82.5 93.23 92.74 88.19 
Fabricated and structural] steel.................. 143.7 149.3 150.7 91.50 90.18 87.43 
Hardware and tools 4%..:. . abst. 5. iiie das 6B aiess 96.9 96.0 103.0 80.52 79.44 78.39 
Heating and cooking Appliances 87.7 87.3 99.9 77.99 77.04 75.13 
MTOM CHSDIR. 22.15 sta 5. b Seb abeiode Hels foo dales kb 88.6 85.7 97.1 84.92 84.47 84,74 
Maphimers:; industaial, 6.00.46, ds oddities sees ob sib 110.5 109.6 1179 87.68 87.28 84.37 
Primary srou- and steel.6 . 6k kG 42. vie Mie Bess Foeke 108.8 107.8 125.4 103.80 104.78 100.97 
Sheet metal productsy). 2.2 a5 sav ns disle Hoos sSegne 99.3 98.7 102.5 87.93 88.53 85.72 
Wire and wire products............... 106.6 107.4 120.1 89.55 89.69 90.37 
Transportation equipment 105.2 104.4 112.8 90.27 89.38 86.33 
Aiveraltiand parte 2.5 soda sabi « fe tale dois ees « 262.1 259.3 239.3 95.65 95.95 91.90 
Motor vehicles 6.5 ie. i% <2 ita fic.te fle Do 1S eke 105.1 105.4 118.2 98.64 96.97 92.80 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories......... Gee 100.5 100.1 114.9 89,30 89.09 85.20 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 53.1 54.4 61.4 80.58 80.32 79.29 
Shipbuilding and repairing...............20-2.005 128.2 116.4 134.6 80,97 77.99 78.78 
Non-ferrous meta] products.................000e00- 123.1 123.9 127.8 91.59 91.41 88.84 
Aluminum products........ 132.5 137.0 135.9 87.92 88.27 84.21 
Brass and copper products ap 100.3 100.7 104.6 85.94 84.95 84.12 
Smelting and refining.............. ois 142.8 142.8 149.7 99.74 99.97 96.71 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..................+ 125.7 125.8 135.9 87.25 87.07 83.61 
Heavy electrical machinery................0000+ 96.1 95.8 109.9 93.42 93.84 90.04 
Telecommunication equipment 212.9 211.3 212.9 87.75 87.90 81.02 
Non-metallic mineral products............. Ber 124.4 124.8 133.6 82,20 82.15 80.01 
Clayiproducte; #4. )63.00 00 dels tec esas saBt 73.6 76.5 89.6 75.58 76.13 75.47 
Glass and glass products................. ake 146.5 143.9 146.4 79.81 80.60 77.30 
Products of petroleum and coal.............-.2.005 135.6 136.0 133.0 117.23 116.10 111.84 
Petroleum Telining, Ba. 3... 5 dels oe «ho Fate tes 4 ihe 138.9 139.3 135.1 117.89 116.74 112.64 
Chemiucaliproducteycs S85. 555 octal feo cts todess ake por 129.1 129.0 130.6 93.34 93.36 89.49 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 116.1 116.0 120.0 82.77 82.23 78.84 
Acids) abtaligtand SaLbG 5... <j<:d05 ft anfe Ql deo sek ellos 150.9 152.2 148.3 105.18 105.16 101.33 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 129.7 128.8 127.6 72.37 72.1 68.74 
COMSERUCHION 2; S589. 5. Sts: . bo ve scienateteicide Déa4 96.7 98.1 101.9 84.03 81.96 80.13 
Building and general engineering..................- 96.2 97.2 102.8 90.63 88.70 86.56 
Highways, bridges and streets..............-..05 97.6 99.6 100.4 73.34 71.14 69.37 
Electric and motor transportation................. 81.70 81.87 79.69 129.5 129.8 129.7 
PS CEVACO. 50 0 te Soe Mets da Hea Ne.a 5 Asie Bio Ste Aphndyns ao Be S bo 137.3 137.2 137.6 55.06 54.84 52.62 
Hotelsandurestaurantsic.¢ «<6 Glasb ols Hi ds «chose 120.6 120.7 124.2 42.95 42.20 41.43 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 111.1 111.8 110.2 46.88 46.67 45.62 
Industrial composite. .....................000 0000. 110.9 111.6 114.6 77.78 76.99 75.35 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry <a ee 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. ) Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. |] Feb. 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
no. no. no. $ $ $ $ $ $ 

DIVEERE ED G5, Fo yeyesstessisseee ers ferere ios atacms chernsavesninusyore rire mma 42.1 42.1 | 42.1 | 2.13 |} 2.12 | 2.09 | 89.45 | 88.97 87.90 
UV teal UU ae. cicters = cbevare cieipiels syeiste'eclsrefp ls ain 42.5 42.5 42.0 2.19 2,17 2.16 | 93.08 | 92.33 90.75 
(Choo GaP ne. AARINRo: UG. Seon Je oc. grintcoior ae 42.9 43.3 43.0 1.70 1.69 1.65 | 72.89 | 73.04 70.81 
Geherimetalics i... baste e@ alah ee ste oped 42.3 42.2 41.7 2.39 2.37 2.35 {100.97 | 99.90 98.05 
TONGS IRS Ste bc Se. Seer Ot: rier area are ig 41.7 40.9 42.6 2.01 2.01 1.98 | 83.58 | 82.43 84.27 
(Choe Say nec SOR eeo Bi GREER we 0 OCP Cate 40.2 39.3 39.9 1.76 1.75 1.75 | 70.87 | 68.91 69.81 
@ilkand natural! Casey cern) o.a.sfe citlecsisials vials 43.3 42.6 46.4 2.27 2.26 2.25 | 98.23 | 96.58 | 104.54 
DN PITRE CANON. CAS w.5)cc svaun inh tos ata le nile din) viene, y 40.7 41.4 41.6 1.98 1.97 1.89 | 80.37 | 81.68 78.57 
Mantfacturning. |... 5.cs.c6dees se usps capes ted 40.4 | 40.1 | 40.4) 1.82 | 1.81 | 1.77 | 73.41 | 72.76 71.49 
PPUER DIG SOGUS RS, 3.5 .)-55!. Reroa.- vo facti bee deendeo 40.4 40.2 40.5 1.98 1.97 1.93 | 79.90 | 79.20 78.05 
Non-durable goods. . . 40.4 | 40.1 40.3 1.67 1.67 1.62 | 67.56 | 66.98 | 65.08 
Food and beverages.... --| 40.2 | 39.5 | 40.3 1.63 1.63 1.59 | 65.40 | 64.52 64.12 
Meatiproducts..< 2.02: svc. irms. cis ses ale els 38.9 | 38.8] 39.2} 1.86] 1.85 | 1.84 | 72.14 | 72.01 | 72.37 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.} 39.0 | 38.8 | 39.6 | 1.49 1.48 1.47 | 58.09 | 57.56 | 58.12 
Grainimal bproductets ah... seemaee ens em on ets 41.5 | 41.0] 40.9 1.73 1273 1.68 | 71.93 | 70.83 68.87 
Bread and other bakery products.......... 41.5 | 41.4] 41.8] 1.46 1.46 | 1.42 | 60.61 | 60.66 | 59.37 
Wrywstilledshiquorsiccfatee «sete ie om atols 39.5 39.6 39.4 2.06 2.09 1.97 | 81.35 | 82.52 77.57 
IER a bY [i 0) as Ceo EREt Dane eeoa i Gaee He 38.8 | 38.4 39.0 | 2.33 2.02 2.23 | 90.54 | 89.06 86.81 
Tobacco and tobacco products..........-+.++ 39.5 40.6 40.5 1.66 1.56 1.59 | 65.64 | 63.15 64.28 
Rubber products). -/.\.cuae eects nisicttiemieieie «jn « tere 40.6 40.8 40.9 1.84 1.83 1.82 | 74.73 7h, 48 74.66 
WosabMer i prOCUCUS...) .e cisicsya-<.c:+ 0 eieterere) aye ois sees 41.8 41.3 40.5 1.22 1.22 1.19 | 51.12 50.61 48.34 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 42.0 | 41.2 40.7 17 Ly, 1.15 | 49.20 | 48.23 46.79 
Other leather products.:........05 0.000005 41.3 41.6 40.1 1.35 1.36 1.30 | 55.65 56. 37 51.94 
Textile products (except clothing)............ 41.9 41.9 42.0 1.37 1.36 1.33 | 57.23 | 57.08 55.75 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods....... 40.0 | 40.3] 40.4] 1.39] 1.38] 1.341 55.68 | 55.53 | 54.38 
Woollen goodse ate ats smb ener cis ceeh «tens 9 43.1 42.4 1.28 1.28 1.24 54.72 55.12 52.58 
Synthetic textiles and silk 6| 43.1 | 43.7] 1.45] 1.45] 1.40 | 63.08 | 62.59 | 61.31 
Clothing (textile and fur)..........-..000 00... 1} 38.5] 38.6] 1.17] 1.18] 1.14] 46.09 | 45.25 | 43.98 
Men’s clothing................ 8| 38.0] 37.9] 1.19] 1.18] 1.15 | 45.98 | 44.90 | 43.55 
Women’s clothing............. 1 | 37.5] 37.6 | 1.26 | 1.26} 1.22 | 48.00 | 47.15 | 46.07 
ISG GATTO oc SA een pers eke ti RAD 0| 40.9} 40.6] 1.09 | 1.09] 1.06 | 44.83 | 44.47 | 42.97 

*Wood products.............-- "8 | 40.3] 41.2| 1:60 1:59] 1:56 | 63.31 | 63:95 | 64.37 
Saw and planing mills......... 3] 39.5] 40.7] 1.71 | 1.69 | 1.67 | 68.94 | 67.01 | 68 
Pitcni tures Mes nda Week acca: 5] 41.4] 41.8] 1.46] 1:46] 1:42 | 60.42 | 60.24] 5 3 
Other wood products......... '3| ato] 424| 1134] 138] i132 | 56:77 | s5:88 | 55°80 

Paper products.........-..-.-.. °2| ato] ana] ais | 2°15] 204 | ge7e | asia | 84c0n 
Pulp and paper mills.......... .3| 41.2] 41.4] 2.33] 2.32 | 2.18 | 96.28 | 95.68 90.46 
Other paper products. ..00.. 0. cect yee eee '8| 40:3 | 40:4| 1.67 | 167] 1.63 | 68.31 | o7-at | 65.75 

Printing, publishing and allied industries. .... 38.7 | 38.4] 39.0| 2.20] 2.19] 2:14] 85.12 | 84.0 8 

*Iron and steel products..............+..0+- 0 40.3 | 40.1] 40.7| 2:12 | 2:11] 2.06 | 85.36 | 84. + | gave 

Agricultural implements..................... 39.9] 39.8] 40.0] 2.16] 2.15 | 2.08 | 86.34] 8 8 | eer 

Fabricated and structural steel 40.8 | 39.8 40.0 | 2. 07 2.09 2.01 | 84.42 9 0.83 
Hardware and tools...............-.-....- 41.5| 40.9| 41.3] 1.78 | 1.77 | 1.76 | 73.85 72.64 70. bd 
qieeting one cooking appliances............ 39.6 | 39.1] 40.0] 1.80] 1.79 175 71.41 Olt 60 08 

TOMMCRSUINES. «5 1<' corsets nas were 40. y Y : , 
Machinery, industrial ... ad 40.9 it°3 198 07 1190 8 ieeoueae-opaaae 
Primary iron and steel 39.6 39.7 40. ; “5s Tey ale oe 
i A 4 2.54 2.52 2.41 |100.34 |100.00 97.13 

Sheet metal products... ..e-/| 40.0 | 40.4] 40.4] 2.07 2.06 | 2.00 2 

Thee ee ee 40-0) 40.4] 40.4) 2.07 | 2.06 | 2.00 | 82.85 | 83.02 | 80.54 
gS ecg eg Equipments. 4..ac6 ghenetenee 40.2 | 39.7 39.7 2.09 | 2.09 2.03 84 og 561 a0 83 

IPCTOUL/ BHC DATES: tn ciel wg eaiese pease cated 42.1 42.3 41.7 2.11 2.0 2. : 
Motor VeHicles’.j.c chases shot see asicame: 39.¢ 38.6 ») 2 ot, |. cepeoleetns times ee 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories........ 10.0 30.8 30.8 300 ae 5. 02 83 83 | 8843 50.80 
eek a aa roving stock equipment...... 39.7 | 39.8 | 39.4] 1.96] 1.96] 1.95 78 Of 7 87 76 a1 

IPOUUGING ANG TCPAITING occ ace ce cece wes 39.¢ O16 5 ; : : “ 
gEaeorous metal prodacee’ ice a: aeTN Ae 40.7 Mle toy ae on bo ts oy et Hs ag 

WMD PLOdUCtS estas wadueeeceee ccs cn 41.é 16 : ; ; ; : 
ees and eepeet PLOGNCES 4. c este tee tan at BOE 40:6 ce 1: oh Lee 0 02 18 Bd 43 30 

Smelting and refining............... 40. 0. ‘6 138 133 : 3 : 

*Electrical apparatus and supplies 40:1 ph 40;8 es fe a 78 orl bak ia 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment| 39.8 | 40.6 39.9 2.06 | 2.05 | 2. 3 mCP iie ey onitas 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.2 | 40.4| 40.1 175 | 4.% Leas lorgeeebae ae dales ae 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- ; 5 ; : -76 | 1.64 | 70.51 | 70.91 | 65.88 

ances : 3 
A pera on 39.1 39.3 39.0 1.93 | 1.94) 1.86 | 75.27 | 76.14 | 72.54 
Miscellaneous electrical products. .... 40.3 | 40.3 41.0 | 1.76 cys |. dveolinaiealh eeceaniiery ge 
ie igeprect eae pies 40.3 | 40.3) 41.0) 1.76 | 1.75 | 1-73 | 70.84 | 70.69 | 71.12 
ay icoRues ae ee rie aed 1.86 1.79 | 75.90 | 75.81 74.51 
Glass and glass products................... 40.3} 40.9| 41.3 | 1.85 1 86 | 177 | 78.60 | Tere teiee 

Products of petroleum and coal...... 41.1] 40.9 | 40.6 2.54 ion zvasaoueaeon conning ee 

Cheriicall productainnten in seem eranannen 40.6 | 40.5 | 40.4] 2.02 on Lead Siecre ices ethane ae 
reer aen Te a plainer preparations. 40.2 | 39.8 39.2 1.54 188 148 62 oy aon is 5 

cids, alkalis and salts 5 0. “96 “9s : e 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries a8 a4 ree cB We mee MG Saree re 
Constructions fect its aoc he 40.2 |. 38.2 | 46:0 | 2.02 | scent edee’ eiteel oe crise 

Building and general engineering 39.8 38.8 39.7 oe et Mcat eRe cea mate 

ENE blll Se and streets 40.8 39. 8 | 40.5 ie "70 16 70 00 a7. 8 88 86 

“lectric and motor tran ati i “» 3" : : : : 

ale eee ake 30.6 |) $516 | faa | acer |. dcon | topdsawershoeoednree ee 

Holes ihn ee 39.0 / 38.6 | 39.1 | 1.07 | 1.07 | 1.03 | 41.77 | 41.08 | 40.37 

ee eens 30.4) 38.7 | 39.2 | 1.05] 1.04) 101 | 41-27 | 40.32 | 39.78 

; 9.5 1.02 1.02 0.97 | 39.87 | 39.59 38.53 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Sourcn: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


rr fi I, 
verage verage ee. 
Period Hours Average | Average Wages (1949 = 100) 


Hourly Weekly 
PO aN Earnings Wages 


Current 1959 
Dollars Dollars 
No $ $ No 

Monthly Average 1955 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 

Monthly Average 1956. 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 126.3 

Monthly Average 1957. 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 

Monthly Average 1958. 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 

Monthly Average 1959 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

1960 March 40.5 1.78 71.94 172.4 135.2 

April... 40.5 1.79 72.37 173.4 136.1 

May. 40.1 1.79 71.69 171.8 134.6 

June. 40.4 1.79 72.19 173.0 135.6 

July... 40.6 1.77 72.01 f 172.5 134.9 

August 40.5 1.76 71.46 171.2 183.3 

September 40.9 1.77 72.37 173.4 134.0 

October 40.6 1.78 72.66 174.1 134.3 

November 40.6 1.79 72.82 174.5 134.6 

December 38.7 1.82 70.60 169.1 130.9 

1961 January 40.1 1.81 72.76 174.3 135.2 

ebruaryt 40.4 1.82 73.40 175.9 136.2 

Marcht 40.3 1.83 73.63 176.4 136.6 


Norz: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S., page ii. 


{ Revised. 
t Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period SS eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
May 15,508 14,655 30,163 394,275 98,601 492,876 
May 35, 698 19,913 55,611 313,750 89,239 402,989 
May 28,999 18, 200 47,199 378 , 062 96,250 474,312 
May 17,323 13,174 30,497 581, 382 165,402 746,784 
May 16,883 16,280 33,163 498 , 897 161,742 660, 639 
May 15,913 14, 487 30,400 581,558 174,874 756, 432 
June 21,772 17,210 38, 982 389,576 152,848 542,424 
July 17,227 15,875 83, 102 258,719 131,936 390, 655 
August 14,673 12,594 27,267 242,582 128, 062 370, 644 
September 13,748 14,427 28,175 236, 969 117,044 354,013 
October 12,239 13,796 26,035 228 , 632 115,358 343,990 
November 11,944 10,866 22,810 281, 484 124,255 405,739 
December 15,932 10,799 26,731 393, 856 144,123 537,979 
January 9,859 7,996 17,855 570,789 163,893 734, 682 
February 8,866 8,377 17, 243 668,766 185,972 854,738 
March 8,786 9,513 18,299 691,351 186,991 878, 342 
April 9,927 11,387 21,314 683 , 034 180, 982 864,016 
May 14,098 13,910 28,008 594,906 172,885 767,791 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
MARCH 31, 1961(1) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Change from 
Industry Male Female Total Fobroary Toes 
28, 1961 31, 1960 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 475 145 620 + 284 — 747 
MOORE. Boe rib 5s ci Sawa. fis nists Geisinieis sis s4ais'e-cie sistas 58 4 62 — 14 — 137 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 242 44 286 - 16 — 269 
BERS EDT noe SERS AE ce oicte Stipa sca ec 177 18 195 - 21 — 206 
Me re ali es wears Ae Fn is recsinse Sm es ES y's es, benvo tess 43 15 58 — 2 - 25 
BNOm-MreGal ning oe RPE isd sintin ieee 5 0 5 0 = 9 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits.................. 12 3 15 + 8 0 
Ly ROS tive) 10. ho a ori 5 8 13 - 1 - 20 
US SU 2 ee aes a ee ge 2,283 1,442 3,725 + $11 — 609 
WMOGSONE EBOVELAGER. ox sic ciccie 0's sie ccc aiinese ans 177 126 303 + 26 - 30 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...............085 3 4 tf oa 5 - 3 
PCN aE POGOCG.. 56.. ee Aeerae aie a daheeiars ans 11 4 15 - 4 - 18 
BeeRRROT AP TOM MOES:, 5. cheWicibses sel + dats atc ses oees 70 109 179 - 24 + 54 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 60 92 152 + oui a 8 
@lothing (textile and fur)..3....6...0.deelescccssoes 127 509 636 + 62 — 12 
UCT So: Se a a a Se ee 191 55 246 + 38 — 140 
PBF PTOAROA cos 2. <.cls vies Slercisis nthe MEAS aiwia's-< ioe» 109 30 139 + ai 0 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 104 72 176 - 45 - 25 
Iron and: Steel Products’: cites ccm sve vsess cownss 372 110 482 + 67 — 168 
Transportation Equipment..........2........08- 289 46 335 0 — 116 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products................0.005 78 29 107 - 15 - 91 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 234 70 304 + 58 = 69 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.................- 107 27 134 + 42 - 5 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................. 9 9 18 — 9 - 6 
meniscal Products. -,. 25.56 02 ii odin ices saan 201 74 275 “+f 24 - 13 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 141 76 217 a 39 + 41 
MUIR EREBCENONE he oon 05 basso oisierers actos a iOsig oisisiae nates 765 69 834 + 114 — 105 
General Contractors... bon ciie sc cee aide css neccies 519 45 564 + 68 — 56 
Special Trade Contractors..........-...00eeee00> 246 24 270 + 4 - 49 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 1,100 216 1,316 + 746 — 255 
DOF LAEION So vie ais ow RB cube» ose arsette «4 cae eleas 964 101 1,065 + 753 — 189 
Co) Ge a a > 7S a 2? oe 12 8 20 0 - 5 
Gontmunioation:.ccwsicres vs'seav erie ssesineceteesies 124 107 231 — 7 = 61 
Public Utility Operation......................6.5+- 42 31 73 + 26 + 1 
EB ia oii S aide ewig ec nidinisewios Sentete’s 219315: c.0'01s 1,646 1,680 3,326 + 286 — 209 
WN TALONGI OE oie de ionic a atalsou seks sipise olsine Obes 587 416 1,003 + 129 - 32 
aN eo ina ee G aise Visi ako aw eiscs Gis steistee 1,059 1,264 2,323 + 157 = WT 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 572 614 1,186 + 159 — 65 
DOCU TMG ace Biv ialeeicis ols. aiateisin.p  Ra\p aiv'o'n\s vin /aGhig nt be) eisvea. e's 2,945 6,964 9,909 + 1,660 + 890 
Community or Public Service................+-- 414 1,780 2,194 + 295 + 62 
Goverment Service. ... ¢.siei00sics0 rie siecle ates 1,665 486 2,151 + 255 + 1,033 
MZECTBALION ET YIOOY oninceit cis siaie pion siowlg 9 s\e% wisn vies 85 61 146 + 41 +- 34 
Basinees Hervice .o<inesisois ss sixnie bisivels.s 01s vlee.sioieisis 342 309 651 + 51 _ 57 
RR OEBOMALIELVIOG ooo cc pg pts eb aid sipiee Ot oirole tame 439 4,328 4,767 + 1,018 — 182 
GRAND TOTAL er ecaseasvese sce sees ges 10,128 11,209 21,337 + 3,416 — 996 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
a 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 30, 1961() 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


a 
eee ————eee=~=0=0=0eOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO0IISaaa>soa>a—_—=>>* 


Unfilled Vacancies@) Registrations for Employment 

Occupational Group ————_ | 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers..... 1,498 1,501 2,999 10,112 2,089 12,201 
@lerical Workersicwatussta isis soos icive ee cies 982 2,925 3,907 23,918 56, 666 80, 584 

| 

Sales Workers...... BOUREO OS OS eCOT eter On 1,350 876 2,226 10,919 23,150 34,069 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 555 4,883 5,438 49,661 34,011 83, 672 

SESTNONG ae giag tees eet ss ss aloes) oceioleie's shore GOA eeantebhotes 6 5,615 93 5,708 | 

Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 535 43 758 8,697 1,038 9,735 | 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers........ 2,981 924 3,905 337,401 26,935 364, 336 

Food and kindred products (incl. 

tobacco) dat conbercae saadop odes a4 41 16 57 2,870 1,000 3,870 

Textiles, clothing, etc................ 108 665 773 3, 558 15,847 19,405 | 
Lumber and lumber products........ 170 2 172 53,994 165 54,159 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 45 6 51 1,880 759 2,639 
Leather and leather products......... 42 74 116 1,636 1,257 2,893 
Stone, clay and glass products. Ae TOs teactsrncras 10 1,161 68 1,229 
Metalworking................ 487 11 498 27,873 1,306 29,179 
Blectrical exec ehasccke 107 23 130 5,526 1,634 7,160 
Transportation equipment.. Do Nekeroreisin eraisighere 2 1,309 8 1,347 
i Chal |: oaks ee 59 3, O67 sar 0 ete 3,957 
n S27 Westin eaters 327 96, 498 21 96,519 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 297 9 306 65, 206 188 65,394 
Communications and public utility... Zim tone merstoebaa 25 1,954 6 1,960 
‘Trade and Service’ «1k scare cc ceeee 155 98 253 8,605 2,806 117411 
Other skilled and semi-skilled. ...... 955 15 970 41,632 1,498 43/060 
Poretsen se. etic ein 2 65 5 70 7,977 "396 8,373 
Apprentices (1.7, seisscs.cte eiajestje isis sete)sietare S69) lates oce tees 86 11,765 16 11,781 
Unskilled Workers ....53,. sc cdeecscceccsc 2,020 235 2,255 236,711 37,000 273,711 
Food and tobacco.......-.++:+s0s0-. 19 32 51 9,735 12/042 21,777 
Lumberand lumber products........ 187 5 192 29; 796 "606 30, 402 
Metalworking................00000., 39 2 41 10,554 956 11,510 
@oustructions ccd oes. beets an doade OLE NR 3 cade: 917 | 122)595 1 | 122)596 
Other unskilled workers............. 858 196 1,054 64,031 23,395 87,426 
GRAND TOTAL.............. 9,927 11,387 21,314 683,034 180,982 864,016 


@) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
®) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 30, 1961 
(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies) 
Office a) Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
March 30, March 2, | March 31, 
1961 1961 1960 
ING wl oremdlam on oes < sciac s waiee Boccia 263 277 298 
orner Brook 22 41 48 
Grand Pallas cide csccsng ere hers s)a05 pos BP data araicrne. cttace 6 
St. John’s 235 236 244 
Prince Edward Island................. 99 76 124 
Charlottetown ne 34 31 105 
PUEMOTALC On. So ssc cec a seee hes 
Nova Scotia 
ies 
ridgewater... 
Halifax 
Inverness 
Kentville 
Liverpool 
New Glasgow 
pringhill 
Sydney 
PVR MINER. <cacctwateecsiveccssch EB) Whscwanaw ete Mtemescde ches 
PE EUTO I Lele: S owas Pete ceivisisis istered 30 23 18 
ERP IENOUIIA Ry tease soveiardio ci are Sig vies. eaveie 19 48 35 
New Brunswick 487 526 793 
athurst....... 18 16 12 
Campbellton. 26 16 8 
Edmundston... 3 19 16 33 
DI id Pa Te ee 78 85 90 
oT oes ie ep ae Re 32 27 46 
AGH GEON ical «sage oma ot ecuctas 143 221 371 
PNEWCASLIC. cio. oo555sasssieies paseees es 16 2 2 
Sent JOUR cs. de ccc Save en. fessisct cs 138 112 195 
Per PADHEH a, sats civic de caaitonereoe spies 10 17 20 
SMSSOK. fe) Het Seareece sOone gens sss ss 4 12 9 
3 2 7 
4,812 3,781 4,713 
1 4 8 
NE AS TE ae a ee 10 1 3 
Bate Comeatsy..c0ccsscccstess os ess 2 2 2 
CAGHALNOIS: osc wsicigss ce piitice's vices 15 15 16 
Buckingham. Bs 16 12 31 
Causapscal, 24 14 1 
Chandler... ore 9 5 28 
CFEMCOURINT Cotes esis od eRe als fv ase 'se:s 117 96 69 
Cowansville 18 15 43 
Dolbeau 12 19 2 
Drummondville 31 48 20 
Farnham 16 13 119 
Forestville 2 AO TW icieleleie:s ethers 
RRR G celeste aiasaiain wi he acthaie s nsbiie StS ooh 5 14 6 
PANY. cnet pane Baa hae sores piel 16 8 38 
Ie he sta ac iave aividie a Dae osiaie vine Rvke 62 48 26 
Joliette......«s0es0s 78 83 47 
Jonquiére 46 69 55 
ACHITUG, oan a Maate sae owed r.siciacee's 23 12 12 
= Malbaig ; 4 
a Tuque 
rae POOR striae as tite eiaoce na best 26 18 27 
Louiseville 31 36 24 
IMAQOS one dace cadse tee linarsloamee 1 3 6 
Maniwaki 9 9 1 
Mn tane yc cctsicsde visre:qaieiaBeealaivinocacy o 27 10 10 
Mégantic 2 13 1 
tp neta PE A cee Pee re ee “4 3 
OMMEDRA OIG ois acicisarinisie s Bova e6)0 8c sivniaie 
ettcect Se Kec anes Osa Aes 2,105 1,812 2,146 
New Richmond, ..ccs.cteresssccsscs 7 i 6 
Ort ATO sets dcisioa:s'e deigenaas5 spac 444 31 475 
Quechee Stulecarnes cs cccantede canaries 402 436 396 
Rimouski......... 63 32 87 
Riviére du Loup.... ane 16 12 30 
ODEL Val seeitavec tae een ee wees 54 31 11 
TLOUV I eset eiae-c eaas ages ea sn sat 68 57 22 
Ste. AGAthe Mertrnscco cee seein es 17 19 22 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue 105 59 58 
Bte, Thérdsets tac0ccdsccieect 25 42 22 
Sts Hyacimune ssn. ; anscmemodoccen ce 26 42 48 
ts DOANE; Seen aieiaecreester aie hav HE ots 49 26 33 
St. A yieis See Ahi aia iaraiace iat uth wialay, ais Z a 
Sp tals, ob Faia tive iecarsrcisistaietersie » sisters 6 
RS Eig WATLIAEAN ees ocinra cinch Mein ost erocn: ar 62 47 30 
Sherbrooke, ocisisciaies seasisieiers stoceete 159 152 157 
Sorel! Hayia Mids wis a chee Bee bees ah ays 57 63 46 
Thetford Mines 28 25 41 
EPOIS-RAVIOLES tas «+ elee/ eee acces ce ele 93 59 113 
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Registrations 
a) Previous Previous 
Month Year 
March 30, | March 2, | March 31, 
1961 1961 1960 

31, 295 31, 607 30,324 
6,297 6,388 6,416 
3,584 3,413 3,159 
21,414 21,806 20,749 
5,828 6,131 6,309 
3, 642 3, 853 4,005 
2,186 2,278 2,304 
41,729 41,299 38, 796 
1,567 1,469 1,640 
2,766 2,799 2,844 
7,007 6, 862 7,261 
1,414 1,424 1,595 
4,585 4,613 4,537 
1,082 1,054 1,067 
5,344 5,527 5,160 
1, 449 1,307 1,536 
8,357 9,979 6,556 

2030) . lirssciasto steeela] emieetegteattes. 
2,497 2,517 2,567 
3,631 3,739 4,033 
41,740 41,484 49,678 
6,929 7,340 6, 450 
3,937 3, 826 3,611 
3,692 3,639 3,543 
3,229 3,097 3,265 
709 704 901 
9,994 10,470 10, 288 
4,045 3,801 4,188 
3,566 3,562 2,859 
1,800 1,578 1,735 
1,015 836 1,037 
2,824 2,631 2,801 
280,491 281,795 231,983 
3,543 3,385 3,614 
1,096 1,137 1,149 
1,412 1,221 1,378 
1,930 1,984 1,754 
2,096 1,920 2,176 
3,880 3,818 4,230 
2,742 2,755 3,037 
3,710 3,528 3,206 
659 753 707 
3,230 2,568 3,258 
2,910 3,175 3,264 
1,099 1,110 918 
1,917 1,878 OF ats 
2,581 2,596 2,826 
3,105 3,226 2,410 
6,380 6,151 6,320 
5,919 6, 263 6,497 
3,619 3,723 3,355 
1,277 1,304 1,178 
3,530 3,384 3,491 
1,688 1,437 1,564 
6,040 6,631 6,192 
1,920 1,902 2,092 
915 940 985 
2,282 1,899 2,085 
5,103 4,962 5,712 
2,221 2,004 2,288 
2,255 2,082 2,081 
3,540 2,966 3,181 
88,063 93,105 86,375 
8,007 8,001 3,168 
2,153 1,942 2,265 
18,394 19,469 19,098 
6,552 6, 60! 6,678 
8,658 8,501 8,565 
2,708 2,141 2,631 
5,210 4,285 5,198 
2,100 2,042 2,040 
1,610 1,804 1,605 
3,209 3,468 3,458 
3,368 3,397 3,995 
2,891 3,045 3,476 
2,648 2,879 2,843 
3,965 3,305 3,065 
7,000 6,384 6, 830 
7,439 7,441 7,333 
2,960 3,182 3,533 
3,063 2,894 3,078 
7,549 7,685 7,594 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 30, 1961 


(Sourcu: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
SS ee 


Unfilled Vacancies@) Registrations 
Office a) Previous | Previous a) Previous | Previous 
Month ear Month Year 
March 30, | March 2, | March 31, | March 30, | March 2, | March 31, 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
uebec—Cont’d. 

e Vat OF. SOME a. doc tee te teste sige 21 26 rt 3,454 2,688 3,470 
Valley Hold Meeeetn catia eeae ok bok 8 5 13 3,393 3,574 3,179 
Wistoriavillenctee << doses ie cabot 33 30 45 3,266 3,264 3,593 
Ville Sts Georges ..c...0+-< cc ceucs ees 91 15 26 5,232 4,988 5, 852 

Ontario seeks cisco eek 8,246 7,272 8,510 265,830 272, 086 254,916 
PATER DILORs teem evens ascarancier arte nts 56 114 60 586 583 621 
BARTS: Rate cowds Meats cade 5 20 16 26 1,925 2,011 1,980 
Bello villoeen eases MM. oe 74 99 53 2,892 2,967 2/906 
Bricobridgeesd. onsets kcuee: 34 49 69 2,114 9161 2) 082 
PEAT D LON feet yee ieicin Asirniere saree '> =tyiece 28 33 18 2,057 2,145 2,390 
Benton: eetew ic cla eames. ve be 51 43 133 3,574 4,089 3,661 
Bfockvilleeeince ks citae de ioacbes 40 54 28 991 1,121 975 
WETlStONSEAAC ine sc ee.ce masts <.s:siery 06 18 10 3 501 502 644 
Glat Rat ean alse: estes 90 84 54 3,401 3,396 3,253 
GODOUTES camisetas Haase tage vanes .<.5 45 52 32 1,241 1,430 1,326 
Salling woods Paice cated. oocee: 10 4 4 1,196 1,291 1,316 
Cori Wall REG ee See Maou bes 68 55 149 4,327 4.672 4,976 
Elliot Lake 19 16 41 563 543 416 
Fort Brie 4 3 48 990 1,126 878 
Fort Frances 19 28 46 1,174 959 1,067 
Fort William. 52 52 77 4,305 4,157 4,254 
alte. ae 51 63 98 23474 2.555 1,628 
Gananoqu ll 5 37 520 574 512 
Goderich 22 18 25 915 951 976 
Guelph 21 24 6 2, 854 2,949 2,612 
Hamilton... 712 697 805 20,512 21,067 15,962 
Hawkesbury 15 10 1 ere: 1,46 1,389 
Kapuskasing 29 10 32 1,956 1,247 1,728 
Renorae meen cok, on eee 16 147 152 1,604 1,392 1,481 
(Rineston Sete ee hoe se 84 99 122 2674 2949 2) 926 
Rirkland fakes... cles. cccstee 38 45 66 2,251 2,024 2050 
Rifchener tee ci. vtch stem ek, cea bas 117 98 145 4,592 4, 609 3,673 
Pea TAIN CON srrcre ny wlacc\svaiaie oieisieies «inves 33 29 41 2,076 1,713 2,126 
Timea yiemtas tite «wei mere erie + « Ag 9 6 14 1,011 1,082 944 
LOTS Oye) Wie coco dobanubO 1606 taapender 24 23 22 670 747 720 
ond one Seat Bes cnc 505 360 492 6,708 7,593 6,770 
ong WBranchtnn..cerins cham ot wc osceie 146 111 223 5,377 5,527 5,356 
INidien disebacteech tects 6. onkag 15 ul 16 1,589 1,769 1,677 
INES REC op AUS 2 A eee 5 5 7 987 1,046 1,019 
Newmarket ee 25s. aet Neer ces 31 38 47 2,122 2° 257 2) 257 
Niagara Falls sc... st Soke 49 37 59 3,757 4,091 3,187 
North Bayan thos, Ie ree 46 54 45 3,310 3,342 2) 957 
Onkyville< Se sisitwrs saan abides 94 83 83 137 1,451 1189 
Opin Ss eens. coke PRE cuca 32 23 36 1,674 1,828 1/429 
Osha wate Wee We cack eee caked 52 53 113 5, 628 5,836 5,082 
Ottawar: Shade: cok: teen nce nc 858 795 757 9, 469 10/108 97194 
Owen Sound tess. nak Be sco ee 36 25 54 2,778 3/031 27704 
Parry Sounds Beate. ih EMR Me eA ions ac ube llega 2 "913 "854 908 
Pembrokeweess...08 BRE otek 57 62 87 2,875 2,730 3,102 
Perth. .f. Aamo eee ene ene 29 24 21 "942 "813 "896 
Peterborough,........s0.s.+. 000000, 43 37 42 5,497 5,358 4,995 
Picton: +. Mews. a RO Se. 13 12 1 645 "745 708 
PortvArthursed.cc, 08s eeeok eet 280 174 311 6,735 6, 146 6,444 
ort. Colbontes. ccm cocks 18 24 10 1,153 1,274 1/266 
PRSsooth, ihc. 05.8. AAA ose oe 43 29 36 1/320 1/309 1,404 
Renirew.Staeaias cae Omaha ones « 11 8 10 805 ” 3909 "249 
Be Catharinedln 0) Ok cacdkas 340 274 138 5,964 6,312 5,576 
eee CoRR Sop iotmeane see z 2 36 1,609 1,605 1,555 

AT St ONSET CITT CREE BIC 2 p \ 
Sault Ste. Marie..............+00..4 159 114 139 4°85) 4° 832 3159 
Simcoe’, Bai. Bercstelcig sctrertie es ane 101 49 38 1,962 2936 2'957 
Sioux Lookout. ee : 1 11 5 "477 “" 345 "349 
Smiths Falls. Es 7 9 18 775 765 670 
Strettovd atte. dei ee och 51 33 38 1,341 1,402 1, 408 
Sturgeon Falls....000.200022200001. 6 15 15 1,438 1,321 1" 640 
Odi AMI 5. 1b. AEE ks hss 175 210 140 6, 333 6,208 6,046 
PRU OMOUU Re eaves or. ciseeree ceraslbe-s 37 25 16 1,081 "791 it 
Timmins 43 45 28 3,607 3, 164 37483 
Torontd......... 2,211 1,719 2, 295 64; 487 66, 351 65,010 
Pe AMt Cs MAN Eh. «che One. sccib es 65 54 "52 1,198 1, 209 : 
Walkerton 52 46 37 1,413 1,523 1181 
Wallaceburg.... 17 14 7 1/225 11995 eee 
ee a 160 170 79 2,808 2; 899 27521 
Weston rseeesiseieiriccersirn 268 243 143 5, 264 5, 463 5,545 
eee eer : mg | ae | agro | tgs | 10,658 

Manitoba Pence anc sccahcotcesicxes, 

Tee sae gauge eh 1,427 1,878 36,050 37,353 32,987 
118 214 3,398 3,374 3,329 
DRT ce Ry 70 23 28 2,619 2, 
Hin Plone Werte te tem tnsat ste 17 20 39 "317 "383 an 
Portagelaeeraitlo tee nthe cas cbc. 36 29 81 1,784 1,802 1 74 
The Pas.s..seseveeeseriseseceees 73 78 107 "524 "520 "tor 
innipee eit jet ok 1, 288 1, 159 1,409 27,408 28, 860 24,773 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 30, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies®) Registrations 
Office | anal Gs a en 
10) Previous Previous qa) Previous Previous 
ont Year Month ear 
March 30 March 2, | March 31, | March 30, | March 2, | March 31 
1961 1960 1961 1960 
Saskatchewan 1,063 957 1,095 28,267 29,493 28,043 
HO URN geewenicts« 36 31 756 790 809 
Lloydminster 36 16 28 788 803 742 
Moose Jaw 93 60 204 2,227 2,332 2,399 
North Battleford 61 46 32 1,900 1,915 1,904 
Prince Albert.... 202 291 76 3,174 3, 288 3,465 
PERERA ON; Sic atas <5: 215 210 242 6, 667 7,197 6,208 
Saskatoon 256 162 255 6,627 6,717 6,227 
Swift Current 51 43 93 1,366 1,562 1,391 
Weyburn 15 9 33 831 865 807 
POLS EOE tig Be Ry ho te Fae a 98 89 89 3,931 4,024 4,091 
IDOE sa niessigeen cs eveiowencun iy tere 2,201 1,858 25317 46,160 45,759 42,899 
BIRITMONG. soni sss s ces oOo 7 858 773 
OE ees meieens tre 502 466 719 12,980 13, 454 12,651 
Berd at LE a ea 130 6 23 880 876 927 
Madmontons gents es ses Sees 955 952 1,121 21,116 20,902 20,538 
REASGN Se cn ticce Ss class Gev.al ote iers 53 57 17 94 710 9 
Grande Prairie sey o0s des sieais se one 77 BOG illirg creators siswace 1,680 1 BOB Als dae We esther 
CIPS Cl state Frc. eva ne sie 101 66 159 3,645 3,660 3,589 
Medicine Hat................ one 103 82 152 1,728 1,938 1,486 
ei vorr rare ahiccnin cast one onete 219 131 119 2,329 2,090 1,998 
British Columbia...................... 1,739 1,478 1,901 86,626 91,344 78,055 
BU WAEK ie cn ~c0 «oles dee Cee ware © 5 29 50 2,398 2,540 1,966 
RICNGN AY ee cs won cain nacwawa nana? 19 13 29 1,437 1,814 1,032 
Cranbroolers:2ssacscsser sees: 37 17 ll 1,807 1,667 1,759 
Dawson Creek............... 13 ll 10 1,520 1,389 1,749 
PIA yo atl otek. 5 nreistois «sais! 16 27 26 927 1,206 1,000 
TGA 2g: aja. aco nsesepeie eiocano rane 54 13 15 1,843 1,823 1,819 
BSSOWHA, Nodes snc is nkavieis ferees wait 23 22 22 1,985 2,146 1,959 
MGTEIARE pew iocinis oo s'e/e'g aie ae Ds 3 3 48 296 281 267 
Mission CIty ss .cleccy ccs yess 46 29 29 1,567 1,787 1,581 
IQ ARIIIOL cots wis telesales ovo iotes ore tai oss 12 6 33 1,566 1,974 1,417 
MNOISON <<, . eins isisinie vase oe Pe 21 13 35 1,510 1,629 1,480 
New Westminster aes 183 149 224 11,832 12,782 10,322 
Penticton........ rM 31 16 18 2,226 2,310 1,968 
Port Alberni... : 49 28 10 981 1,110 834 
Prince George. 43 62 40 3,197 2,360 2,696 
24 19 19 1,954 2,185 i Arrive 
29 25 10 732 682 587 
26 17 30 1,970 1,256 1,604 
44 57 33 1,363 1,554 1,398 
787 680 907 36, 293 39,312 32, 420 
27 25 32 3,050 3,059 2,856 
133 120 162 5,394 5,756 4,969 
64 97 108 778 772 645 
21,314 18,299 22,232 864,016 878,342 834,990 
9,927 8,786 10, 402 683 , 034 691,351 652,107 
11,387 9,518 11,830 180, 982 186,991 182,883 


@) Preliminary subject to revision. 
«) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
* The office at Sydney Mines, N.S. formerly operated as a branch of the Sydney, N.S. local office. 


TABLE D-5—PEACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1956-1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 

Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 

TODO Petes: sieiele s = ese yes. cislelwoloep 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 | 136,400 
LOST. Bigs s Siac ah clevege os aighels ena 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 | 107,918 
TODS? Fete oye Aon at's 840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 | 116,474 
SOR eee =: see, alts x obs ole Ste. c/o 986,073 661, 872 324, 201 70,352 239,431 336, 527 211,951 127,812 
ROE Se wrth cil lots few dale a's yaya 958, 300 641, 872 316, 428 86, 848 252,019 302, 048 198,474 118,911 
1960 (3 months).............. 172,200 | 112,963 59, 237 16,178 46,481 59,709 32,018 17,814 
196is (2 months Ete sae. aso 180,957 | 118,411 62,546 17,094 53,912 57,856 36, 252 15,848 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, MARCH 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
eee eS 0—0—U | 


Estimated 
Average se 
Number of . ene 
Province Benchsiaries Weeks Paid Paid 
Per Week $ 
(in thousands) 
_ _ A se. a eee ee ed te PE 
1,730 
Neon ian dsae cae ores ce ices s cemiciers cre tiersieleiele wirleieesinn nanctersiameeteetar 35.2 154,824 3,691, 
Prince Ma ward Island. .2 cs cree oie ce vi ope ois(oesjaaisiere ewwinielelo ecaietain in alain 7.9 34, ee ' Lee 
INO TAnSCOUIAT Meer ee fictetics: wamils s swaieisieteler= 44.0 193, 4 ,201, 
ING rab rans wiGk so eece. cs ccunsaiare conisnron 42.2 185,703 4/113, 427 
Gis rence oho Ene Oe ee PEP Oo ar Toc eee se acore 248.8 1,094,569 26,375, 662 
errs oe eG ys Lo i cca eee ame 246.4 1,084,319 25,964,240 
SUC ace As he eine A ee aI ine neat SPM rt 37.3 163,972 3,998, 317 
SSIES Dn i,k IER NR ro A PSOne 28.8 126,682 3) 068,095 
Alberta Ze nia AE NUDE Rig ieee NMR Bac PEE ANG. c 41.6 182,963 4.537, 896 
IPR ES EN onan bik eee coe ec once, alae aN coo 75.1 330, 259 8,346,079 
Morale Canaidasiarch LOGlLmctenwe came aeesceeeeece 807.1 3,551, 350 85, 187, 924 
Total, Canada, February 1961... 737.4 2,949, 539 70, 988, 922 
Total (CanadastMarch 1960-0ete-ina0 cass sbeeene eee 733.0 3,371,925 74, 844, 833 


ae ee ee ee ee 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, MARCH 31, 1961 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number of weeks on claim Percent-| ,Mareh 
Province and Sex Gace Oon Over BES “Total 
tess 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 20 Postal claimnate 
Canada ctreseieisisisiisls ssisc00% 837,961 |127,802 | 64,024 {115,588 |143,234 |167,678 | 95,113 |124,522 39.7 823,005 
Male memaccsae nage sae 670,517 {103,587 | 51,758 | 93,643 {116,599 |143,257 | 77,308 | 84,365 43.4 655,913 
Female... .ssecsce0-: 167,444 | 24,215 | 12,266 | 21,945 | 26,635 | 24,421 | 17,805 | 40,157 24.9 167,092 


36,626 | 2,182 | 1,900 | 4,435 | 6,365 | 12,933 | 4,827] 4,034 81.1 35, 484 
34,622 | 1,984] 1,793] 4,175 | 5,981 | 12,632 | 4,602 | 3,455 82.7 33,744 
2,004 148 107 260 384 301 225 579 52.9 1,740 


6,999 353 229 571 | 1,301 | 2,996} 1,018 531 78. 
5,981 280 187 500 | 1,189 | 2,663 855 357 80. 
1,018 73 42 71 162 333 163 174 62. 


47,539 | 8,820 | 2,758 | 4,836 | 9,068 | 10,998 | 4,915 | 6,144 52. 
41,906 | 8,184 | 2,471 | 4,101 | 7,931 | 10,121 | 4,327] 4,771 53. 
5, 633 636 287 735 | 1,137 877 588 | 1,373 44, 


43,262 | 4,974 | 2,663 | 5,298 | 8,551 | 11,268 | 5,310} 5,198 Ns 41,203 
87,345 | 4,402 | 2,378 | 4,667 | 7,523 | 10,200 | 4,412 | 38,763 74, 35, 408 


1 7,229 
8 
2 
8 
9 
8 
: 
5,917 572 285 631 | 1,028 | 1,068 898 | 1,435 55.6 5,795 
6 
5 
6 
7 
1 
6 
9 
4 


6,300 
929 


43,245 
37,611 
5,634 


267,570 | 38,226 | 21,547 | 40,353 | 47,911 | 51,508 | 29,191 | 38,834 42. 
219,730 | 30,820 | 18,324 | 34,877 | 41,350 | 44,687 | 23,722 | 25,950 46. 
47,840 | 7,406 | 3,223 | 5,476] 6,561 | 6,821 | 5,469 | 12,884 24, 


248,515 | 42,883 | 20,051 | 33,194 | 38,293 | 44,081 | 27,359 | 42,654 23. 
184,615 | 32,985 | 14,840 | 24,470 | 28,495 | 35,141 | 21,057 | 27,62 25. 
63,900 | 9,898 | 5,211] 8,724} 9,798 | 8,940 | 6,302 | 15,027 19. 


36,960 | 5,669 | 3,112 | 6,572 | 7,688} 7,090] 3,573 | 3,256 36. 34,651 
29,543 | 4,535 | 2,453} 5,082] 6,174] 6,025 | 2,959 | 2,315 41. 26,576 
7,417 | 1,184 659 | 1,490 | 1,514 | 1,065 614 941 19.1 8,075 


26,649 | 2,997 | 1,773 | 3,648 | 5,235} 6,596 | 3,699 | 2,701 53.1 26,301 
21,841 | 2,428) 1,415 | 2,950] 4,214] 5,780 | 3,246 | 1,808 57.1 21, 460 
4,808 569 358 698 | 1,021 816 453 893 34.9 4,841 


43,567 | 7,865 | 4,041 | 7,197 | 8,038 | 6,970 | 4,789 | 4,667 34.0 42,338 
34,825 | 6,587 | 3,229 | 5,786} 6,363 | 5,800} 3,930] 3,130 36.9 34,155 
8,742 | 1,278 812 | 1,411 | 1,675 | 1,170 859 | 1,537 22.5 8,183 


80,274 | 13,883 | 5,950 | 9,484 | 10,784 | 13,238 | 10,432 | 16,503 32.0 73,190 
60,109 | 11,382 | 4,668 | 7,085 | 7,429 | 10,208 | 8,198 | 11,189 34.8 55,221 
20,165 | 2,501 | 1,282 | 2,449] 38,355] 3,030 | 2,234] 5,314 23.5 17,969 


ees ee ee eI. See eee ee 


272, 492 
925) 420 
49,072 


244,872 
180,018 
64,854 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, MARCH 
1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


. Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
Claims filed at Local Offices End of Month 


Province . Not 
Total Entitled : 
Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed to se iat Pending 
oft Benefit Benekt 
Newfoundland. 227. ..6ccee) oso. cies 6,829 5,598 1,231 6,872 5, 967 905 2,102 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,214 1,015 199 1,196 1,088 108 253 
ING VE BCOtA aie cas be «nodes bhi 12,770 8,351 4,419 10,859 9,964 895 4,065 
New Brunswick... ... % .gsge0c5 3 11,985 9,285 2,700 10, 928 9,819 1,109 3, 262 
SS ARES Re Oe eee 81,119 59, 876 21,243 80, 859 71,651 9,208 23, 235 
Oe tees Si Oe oe ee 84,399 56,216 28,183 83,354 74,661 8,693 20,716 
MEAHIGODA Leow scids ctatt Colne te 11, 428 8,859 2,569 11, 253 9,926 1,327 2,544 
PIASIMERHEWAR. ooo 5 cscs 64 o5c-\00 ees = 7,103 5,723 1,380 7,102 6, 235 867 1,695 
eM setae: sinensis a SE o's 15, 602 10,990 4,612 13,893 12,128 1,765 5,124 
Butwsh Columbit...6..isc0068 525 26,950 17,067 9,883 25, 929 22,711 3,218 7,136 
Total, Canada, March 1961.....| 259,399 182,980 76,419 252,245 224,150 28,095 70,132 


Total, Canada, February 1961..| 234,604 166, 702 67,902 250, 038 217,896 32,142 62,978 
Total, Canada, March 1960.....} 283,545 202,589 80, 956 274,772 242,254 32,518 60, 463 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 51,334. 


tIn addition, 52,675 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 6,920 were special requests not granted and 1,856 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 11,847 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


End of: Total Employed Claimants 
CEES TY] 0 Tl es (aa oe Sie ae PE OOPS ar eISSN ALOT a eh eC 4,257,000 3,384, 200 872,800 
WL SAE, C2, ROBINS, One ches ON EE Ta SORE ALA eee Tee 4,270,000 3, 423, 100 846, 900 
POGH eT GOITER has sceide atte vance CVe eae viele HO Nee ale aiatn.s elbtetavaais: 6.00075 4,288,000 3,533,900 754,100 
Wn erTRR TSG Te siete a scarb nin cise eW oe piesiet wlo/astae Bien sfejecesaymininya asThace 4,151,000 3,665, 800 485, 200 
MSEAOOT Sia cc ce eile areola aos ie oad Fema anv ings ate bin aiw's Satie go 4,042,000 3,711,800 330, 200 
epee 9 hele AAR ICNANRY BARI in cinta Ih SIO VARS Oi 4,037,000 3,757, 500 279, 500 
} SAAT etait ca rts or lat are sual Oe gg" Via salsa aNd Loferoin, 5) 0,3, 014-0 (0) Oo 4,040,000 3,759, 800 280, 200 
| HUES is Storr aia s Bictecsiep eae co ciahe ATS tee «:9'l a, aralpi¥g lyin ai lpia Bete tele»: aN Ba. 4,024,000 3,729,900 294,100 
UE, ete cx poh ose ete ON «5 Age pike baa 0 Ge o0.0'5'0 Va WI7 6 oa wale 4,048,000 3,751, 600 296, 400 
: LA Viss ee sete: tabs cte aie clniele o.sa ste ie asecd nik SORE 2 8 arse Meta ts 6 eka 3,988,000 3,623,700 364,300 
Fee AR SE 2 ca fhe Caer iC DODDS. Tosi adi oe Ce 4,222,000 3,507, 100 714,900 
: Lee OE SORA TRE rh OSIE BIO? CELINE CCE One re 4,307,000 3,484,000 823,000 
| GD EUAR YS 5... 5 cts telaerelp cleut> oe paldela oni Vaiss NAW a wicin'e Howieiers egies 4,308,000 3,493,800 814,200 

a 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


1957 Weighted 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ees eeeeeun0vOOBaw>V>D>o— 


Health Recre- 
' Tobacco 
= i ; = ion 
Total Food Housing | Clothing ae ee es ve mi : 
Care Reading sa) 
122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
125.7, 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
127.2 122.1 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 114.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
128.2 122.0 132.8 111.0 141.0 155.1 145.4 115.7 
128.6 122.6 132.9 111.2 141.1 155.4 145.4 115.7 
128.3 122.6 132.9 nh a 139.9 155.4 145.0 115.8 
128.6 123.3 133.1 110.5 140.2 154.9 145.1 115.8 
128.2 122.5 133.2 110.7 138.8 154.9 145.1 115.8 
pRB ettsve 3 128.7 123.5 133.3 111.3 138.7 155.7 145.8 115.8 
November anne 129.1 123.5 133.3 112.4 141.9 154.7 146.6 115.8 
IDecentbersaacseeeener 129.3 124.2 Asse 112.4 141.8 154.9 146.6 115.8 
129.2 124.4 133.2 111.6 141.1 155.0 146.3 115.8 
128.9 124.0 133.1 111.5 141.1 154.6 146.7 115.7 
129.1 124.0 133.2 111.8 141.0 154.4 146.6 115.7 
129.1 123.9 133.2 111.9 141.0 155.3 145.5 115.8 
129.0 123.2 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 


AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL 1961 


Clothing 


Other 
House- |Commod- 


hold ities 
Operation and 
Services 
112.0 132.9 
130.5 141.1 
124.5 144.5 
119.2 139.4 
122.5 140.6 
123.8 139.1 
119.6 137.5 
125.9 131.3 
127.5 133.9 
135.9 138.5 


(1949 = 100) 
Total 
April March April Food Shelter 
1960 1961 1961 

© St. John’s, Nild........0... 115.6 116.5 116.8 111.4 114.7 
Elealif Ax naeme.e vices eWleleroeieteisreat 127.0 128.0 128.5 118.4 135.7 
BAUME MOLI ssc aieie ere\e elev aaterare wretere 129.1 129.7 129.9 122.5 140.1 
Montredlinc, osiaes teasttesacics 127.6 129.0 128.7 126.6 146.2 
Otte wanton. fences chs Reh atines 128.0 130.1 129.6 122.0 149.3 
PE OUOU UO Sarctasereivieias -leletesslelstaiejeiele/s 129.7 130.9 130.4 122.1 152.9 
IWAN DOD. acieiotins weieteieieie a (clsio/eleters 124.7 127.0 127.0 122.7 135.7 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 123.6 124.8 124.8 118.9 124.7 
Edmonton—Calgary. 123.4 124.5 124.5 117.2 125.3 
VAncouver....ecseseee 128.2 129.6 129.9 122.9 137.5 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 


actual ievels of prices as between cities. 
@) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 


the series see page 422, April issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1956-1961 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and 
ar eae Eeeedties Duration in Man-Days 
onth or Year eginning . . 
During Month 6 one oe eter Per Cent of 
or Year Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

TT Eas erence - See SRR eae; Spee 221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
MOST soc. < c. axarcine te Fe adele. «en os 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
TIGR Se Sai. ce Sec. SS RET IO 8 seen 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
BGG ie cote rele sac AIR ee ees ialsens 203 218 100, 127 2, 286, 900 0.19 
PAO B oo clone meer Ahiiis vomit ocatabes's 0 272 278 48,812 747, 120 0.06 
PEG ADU wae mawoniodow ¢ cc's aswaan recee st 16 30 2,482 21,480 0.02 
een Se OER cre Ree ae 22 39 7,191 75, 260 0.07 

BUAITNG Sila Le copore ais tat eae ska ote are aiden ee 24 41 7,249 51,240 0.04 

beige: Syibrs ctomtion More's eA OS cae oe ase 22 37 5, 186 39, 100 0.03 
ARAB 5 cnttSobins SB 5 nciya'o 5 aroi-s oleic 32 43 10, 856 127, 560 0.11 
Septem ber. 55. pecinvsic ms a dae diane aisle 33 57 13,072 115, 280 0.10 
ECAINCT Pe asc ticites se neat toes oe 34 59 9, 242 92,640 0.09 
Novenibomics tl. osc BAe aok 28 61 5, 889 52,520 0.05 
Wpearn ber o6 seo scasuek sence toe. 12 29 1,891 30, 160 0.03 
Sy ee eee 2 Ceres 6 21 2,346 28,140 0.08 
Bebo taa rey wpa ta. .< Gyo teisieve s Ade wens ste 8 18 1,601 20, 320 0.02 
Marclat site - ona chmie geass aelcch 21 34 4,426 41,160 0.04 

7 Aha! Rel ee Taek See nn, |e ser ea 2 18 30 6, 265 59, 240 0.06 

*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
APRIL 1961, BY INDUSTRY 


(Preliminary) 


Strikes 
ze Workers 
Lockouts 


Involved 


1 

Manufacturing........... ye 3,423 47,130 
Construction...........- 5 797 2,940 
Transportation, etc...... 5 249 590 
BP DLIG WU EOS MPs co eicte-ere'| vis ooo sintaters)| semtmraretata are si|leiorepave’s aime 
SAREE ota tc, erelemtesciaielsterere 2 <0 18 450 
BIOL COO ao « Sinlevivicieliais siaue 4 1,278 6,630 

All industries....... 30 6, 265 59,240 
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TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
APRIL 1961, BY JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) 
Strikes 
BAe ere Workers Man- 
Jurisdiction yee Involved | Days 
Newfoundland 5.2.66 vsiea[isecswete =| 
Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick. 
Quebec.... 
Ontario.... 
Manitoba...... 
Saskatchewan... 


All jurisdictions..... 
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TABLE G-i—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, ~ 
APRIL 1961 


Industry 
Employer 
Location 
Metal Mining 
Steep Rock Iron Mines, Steelworkers Loc. 3466 
Awvikokan, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Foods and Beverages 
Breweries, O’ Keefe re 
Sen er agi (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto, Ont. 
per Producis az wns 
ding Products, Pulp and Paper Workers 
Pont-Roage, Que. Federation (CNTU) 
Trensporiation Equi nt 
Hshifax Hhtyarde rey Marine Workers’ Federa- 
Hahifax, Dartmouth, N.S. tion Locs. 1 and 13 (CLC) 
Ssint John Shipbuildingand Dry |Five unions (AFL-CIO/ 
Dock, “ CLC and CLC) 
Ssint John, N.B. 
Electrical A pperaius and S ies 
Trane Company, — U.E. Loe. 512 ind.) 
Toronto, Ont. 
Miscellaneous Mi ee 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. of Canada,|I.U-E. Loe. 514 (AFL- 
St. Laurent, Que. CIO/CLC) 
Construction 
Insulation Contractors’ Associ-|/Asbestos Workers Loc. 58 
ation, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal area, Que. 
Johnson-Perini- Kiewit, Labourers Loe. 506 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Szrvice 
Personal Service 
Royal York Hotel, Hotel Employees Loc. 299 1,183 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 


we # 
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